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MR. JOHN WANAMAKER,. - 


HIS CHARACTER AND WORK. 


By Netson Sizer. 


There are many reasons why we in- 
cline to weleome Mr. Wanamaker to 
New York as a merchant, especially be- 
cause he occupies the famous old stand 
of A. T. Stewart. 

Mr. Wanamaker has been widely 
known for many years as an organizer 
and merchant. He has been a centre of 
influence; worth and talent have seemed 
to cluster around him. He made a high 
mark in Philadelphia in the realms of 
business; and in many other ways, be- 
fore President Harrison called him to be 
Postmaster General, he was highly re- 
spected by many thousands of people, 
and particularly by those in the common 
walks of life. 

In the Quaker City of Philadelphia, 
there are many men who were his early 
associates, who accost him on the street 
by the simple name, “ John,” and say to 
him whatever they feel like uttering in 
the plainest and kindest of words, and 
“ John ” responds as kindly. 

Another reason why we welcome him 
to his present commercial abode in New 
York is because his earlier predecessor, 
A. T. Stewart, was in some respects the 
model merchant, not only of New York, 
but of America, and in this city he was 


the father of honest merchandising, in 
this, that he introduced and established 
the present prevailing one-price system 
—so much, no more and no less. 

In Stewart’s best days it was the motto 
of New Yorkers that a gentleman’s 
coachman or his wife could buy any- 
thing of Stewart on as good terms as the 
gentleman himself, and the public be- 
lieved that under his roof there was to 
be no quibbling, dickering, or fraudu- 
lent increase of prices because a stranger 
might not be as well posted as a citizen. 

Mr. Stewart was accustomed to send 
by mail at a distance cards containing 
samples of silk or other goods. Each 
sample was numbered, and a catalogued 
price for each of the numbers was also 
sent. A lady in Iowa wrote in the early 
autumn for a card of specimens of his 
silk dress goods and received them. 
Some six months later she had made her 
selection and sent the amount required 
for the number of yards. The goods 
were shipped to her with a receipted bill 
and a few dollars in change, with the 
statement that the goods of which she 
ordered a dress pattern had been marked 
down in price since the card was sent to 
her, and the money returned was the dif- 
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ference in price. In mentioning this cir- 
cumstance, a man once said to me, 
“That was not business; she ordered 
the goods by the sample, and he had a 
right to all the money.” I said to him, 
“Stewart knew what was business, and 
he also knew well enough that there was 
not a lady who wanted a silk dress who 
lived within a hundred miles of this one, 
who would not directly or indirectly 
hear of it; and the advertisement it 
would be for Stewart was worth more 
than the entire value of the goods which 
he sent.” 

A man needs in business, more than 
anything else, the reputation of being 
square, honest, and uniform; and such 
a reputation is of itself good capital. If 
a man has a genius for business that 
ought to be one of its ingredients. 

Mr. Wanamaker will be dealing with 
people who remember A. T. Stewart. 
Let Mr. Wanamaker bring his geniality 
and his business experience and capa- 
bility under a roof that originated and 
established the true method of com- 
merce, and New York will indorse and 
sustain the welcome which we tender. 

Just forty-three years ago I opened a 
Phrenological office in Philadelphia in 
conjunction with Fowler & Wells, and 
bearing its name. Philadelphia had 
good reason to remember Mr. Fowler’s 
residence in Philadelphia years before, 
and many of the best citizens of Phila- 
delphia whose names are widely known, 
placed their palm in mine and bid me 
welcome. Some of the truest friends I 
ever had are Philadelphians, and no- 
where, since I returned from Philadel- 
phia, after three years residence, have | 
met with warmer greetings. When 
Philadelphia says to a man, “I am your 
friend!” it lasts, and it amounts to 
something. 


PHRENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 


In the elements which make up the 
constitution of Mr. Wanamaker, there 
are several interesting factors, which are 
combined and harmonized. 

He is more indebted to his mother 
than to his father for the qualities which 
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give facility of thought and harmony of 
character. We might say that the cut- 
ting edge is from the mother. In me- 
chanical enginery, there are sometimes 
tons of material which go to make up the 
framework of the engine; but the in- 
strument which this whole, massive ma- 
chine wields, and which does the real 
work, is the cutting edge. This is the 
point of concentration of all the power, 
speaking in general terms. 

In this case the fineness of quality or 
the cutting edge comes from the mother. 
The sensitive perception and the ana- 
lytical or critical power come from her, 
and behind this are the earnest engine- 
forces and purposes that are derived 
from the masculine side of life. If his 
mother inherited strong traits of cour- 
age and force from her father and the 
power of direction and control over 
others, she instead of his father may 
have transferred those traits to her son. 

The quality of his organization gives 
him refinement and a clear sense of the 
fitness of things. It gives also a sym- 
pathetical liberality of feeling, which 
awakens the good side of other people in 
his behalf and leads them to promote his 
interests. He has great force of charac- 
ter, and his requests have the effect of 
authoritative commands; and, although 
he makes requests gently and respect- 
fully, those who listen will feel im- 
pressed by the inner force of authority. 
An English gentleman will give a 
stranger who brings an acceptable letter 
of introduction an invitation to dine; he 
does not beseech the man to dine with 
him, but says, “ You will dine with me 
on Thursday next. My carriage will call 
for you at your hotel.” 

It is a compliment and a kindness, 
but sometimes there is authority in it 
which is not to be ignored. Even Her 
Gracious Majesty commands eminent 
artistic talent to appear and perform be- 
fore her, but such a command is con- 
sidered as the highest compliment and 
a wonderful kindness, and I suppose 
such conformity to the royal command 
is followed by an ample golden evidence 
of her high appreciation of the per- 
formance. 
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Looking into this face and studying 
the strength of the nose, the build of the 
cheek-bones, the elevation of the crown 
of the head, the decided width above and 
about the ears and the steady gaze of the 
eye, we read this element of authority, 


Or 
ve 


His perceptive organs are largely de- 
veloped, and hence he acquires a clear 
sense of the things which surround him; 
and has excellent practical judgment. 

: a ; 
His large Comparison joined with his 
large perceptives, makes him a critic to 
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which has an effect on his conduct and 
character such as three pounds of iron 
in a woodman’s axe has, that gives mo- 
mentum to the polished cutting blade. 

We see smoothness, kindliness, and 
gentleness in that face and tempera- 
ment, and yet another look reveals the 
authority and force of character that 
gives effect to his thoughts and his pur- 
poses. 


AMAKER. 


detect nice distinctions in things, 
thoughts, and purposes. His Order is 
large, which gives him the tendency to 
adapt and systematize. He has a large 
development of Constructiveness, which 
gives amplitude and fulness to the 
region of the temples, and power to or- 
ganize and combine, and therefore com- 
plex adjustments, mixed conditions and 
interests do not confuse his thought and 
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his purpose. He has excellent mechan- 
ical judgment and could put more ma- 
chinery into a given space to be oper- 
ated, or more articles of merchandise 
within a given area and not have them 
mixed or confused than most men could 
who have occasion to conduct and man- 
age similar affairs. If he were a military 
officer he would make a good drill 
master. He would be prompt, definite, 
and orderly, and he would be a master 
of complicated mancewvres. 

The faculty of Form seems to be large, 
which gives him the ability to remember 
countenances, to recall faces and to be- 
come familiar with personalities; and 
with training, in circumstances that 
would call for it, he would remember the 
names as well as the faces. The face 
would suggest the name, or the name 
would suggest the face. 

His utterances ought to be definite, 
clear, and precise, and not rambling, 
contradictory, or inharmonious. He is 
a good talker, but he talks right at the 
line of thought and follows it as a tel- 
egraphic message would follow the 
wire from New York to Boston by way 
of Buffalo without losing the track. 
If he had been educated for public 
speaking his hearers would have under- 
stood his theme as he intended to have 
it received. He is an accurate talker 
and able to put into words the true 
shades of his meaning. His faculty of 
Human Nature makes him able to esti- 
mate the talent, character, and value of 
strangers; and one clear glance of his 
bright and steady eye will take in the 
complex make-up of a stranger’s mind, 
talent, and purpose. If he entertains 
a dislike for a man whom he meets, he 
has the tact and the kindness to say 
“no” and decline in an easy manner 
a proposition that may be offered, when 
perhaps half of the business men would 
rudely repel it, or stamp it out; that is, 
they would give an offensive answer. 
This man can say “no” without hurt- 
ing. He can give a negative with 
seeming regret, as one does when he 
says, “ Circumstances are such that I 
must decline the kind offer you make.” 

Albert Gallatin, eighty years ago, was 
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appointed Minister to France, and while 
in that office he rendered essential ser- 
vice to Mr. Alexander Baring in the ne- 
gotiation of loans for the French govern- 
ment. This was private service, and Mr. 
Baring in return pressed him to take a 
part of the loan, offering him such ad- 
vantages in it, that without having any 
funds he could have realized a fortune. 

“T thank you,” was Gallatin’s reply, 
“T will not accept your obliging offer, 
because a man who has had the direction 
of the finances of his country as long as I 
have should not die rich.” 

Mr. Wanamaker could say a thing of 
that sort and not give offence. We are 
aware that few men say such things, but 
they shine all the brighter when they 
are said. 

As we nass backward from the loca- 
tion of Human Nature, which is found 
in the upper part of the forehead, about 
where the hair and forehead unite, we 
come to that elevation of the front part 
of the top head where Benevolence is 
located. Benevolence working in a char- 
acter which has decided force and intel- 
lectual acumen, acts on character very 
much as sugar does in the composition 
of a beverage which contains brandy 
and lemon-juice. The water and the 
sugar soften the asperities of those ar- 
ticles and make them attractive to the 
taste. The sugar was not left out of his 
composition, and we think he gets it 
from his mother. 

Veneration also seems to be largely 
developed, which is the basis of religious 
reverence and also of courtesy and of 
politeness in the intercourse of mankind. 
He can say, “I thank you,” for little 
courtesies or favors in a way that makes 
them seem as if diamond dust were 
mixed with the golden utterance. 

The organ of Spirituality is developed 
in conjunction with Veneration and Be- 
nevolence, and it tends to give him an 
insight and a foresight in reference to 
affairs, a kind of intuitive instinct which 
may not appear on the surface. He has 
also the tendency to repeat successful 
measures and processes, with a feeling 
that prosperity favored former experi- 
ences in that direction and ought to do 
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so again. A fisherman who makes a 
lucky haul in a given place, likes to go 
back to that place and try it again. Pre- 
datory animals, if they have succeeded 
in making a satisfactory capture in a cer- 
tain place will work toward that centre 
again and again, and the same feeling is 
illustrated in human beings. Some men 
get the reputation of being lucky be- 
cause they have sagacity and foresight 
that generally leads them to successful 
results, owing also, partly to their in- 
dustry as well as to their talent. 

This man’s organization enabled him, 
when he was young, to command the 
confidence and respect of wiser and older 
heads. He has the power of organizing 
and of combining, of looking ahead and 
seeing a better way, and so securing the 
confidence and the support of others. 
He would early acquire good credit 
among business men. He is ambitious 
to do that which is to be approved, and 
he would work hard to accomplish that 
which ought to be done. He has a quick 
sense of reputation, and he would feel 
keenly any blemish or censure cast upon 
his reputation. 

His Secretiveness is rather strongly 
developed, but his apparent method of 
conducting affairs is direct and open. 
His large Agreeableness gives him the 
disposition to make what he says and 
does acceptable to others, and with his 
large Friendship and Benevolence he is 
careful of the feelings of subordinates, 
and often asks people to do that which 
he has a right to command them to do, 
and which most men would order to have 
done in a driving and mandatory way. 
His hand is not made up of acute angles 
and bones. It is a throbbing palm that 
is warm, and he clothes his authority 
and his executive force with a mellow- 
ness and smoothness of method and 
manner that awaken personal affection 
toward him as well as to give encourage- 
ment to do right for the sake of future 
reward. A bright, willing boy would be 
managed and treated by him in a way 
to lead the boy to work so that he would 
be one day well advanced and well paid. 
He loves life, which will aid him to pro- 
long it. 


He has thoroughness, a fair degree of 
courage, and a personality that is im- 
pressive. Standing nearly six feet high, 
turning the scales in the neighborhood 
of a hundred and sixty pounds, with the 
ardor of constitution which comes from 
the vital temperament, giving him his 
bright, steady eye, his plumpness of fig- 
ure and of face and a kindly and agree- 
able expression of countenance, he has 
a pleasing and attractive personality. 

Men often attract attention by the 
hardness and forbidding angularity of 
their features and motions, but let such 
a face as Mr. Wanamaker’s confront a 
stranger, and he will incline to lean for- 
ward and say, “ What can I do for you, 
please?” instead of straightening up, 
standing back and saying, “ Who are 
you, Sir; to what am I indebted for this 
visit? ” 

This face invites, conciliates, and 
leads people to feel pliable, conforma- 
tory and liberal; and yet a delinquent 
who deserved to be thoroughly called to 
order, as sometimes a pupil needs to be 
in school, or a recalcitrant boy in a store 
or shop, would incline to wince before 
the expression and the indictment, and 
yet in future years he would not remem- 
ber his teacher or his boss hatefully on 
account of the reproof, but he wouid 
incline to say, “ Why did I not know bet- 
ter than to expose myself to such criti- 
cism? It was just, but it was so kindly 
and firm that it hurt.” 

People sometimes ask why certain 
men succeed. They may not have the 
broadest philosophical outreach, they 
may not be geniuses in the way of inven- 
tion, and yet the whole public seem will- 
ing to contribute influence in favor of 
one person while they seem to grudge 
success to another type of men who are 
just as true and honest. 

Such a head and face as this, such a 
temperament and constitution, ought 
to manifest friendliness, kindliness, tact, 
good taste, justice, and unusual liberal- 
ity, especially in the form of sympathet- 
ical consideration for people who are in 
need, and who can be benefited by a 
good word or by an opportunity to 
work. ‘There is as much favorable in- 
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fluence involved in a man’s character, 
which ministers to success, as there is 
in the acuteness and breadth of plan- 
ning intellectual talent which he may 
possess. 

In this case we have a wholesome, 
healthy, clean organization which un- 
derstands facts and details and which 
appreciates combinations and complex 
forces and interests. He can attend to 
a thousand things and not drop any 


stitches. He can exercise justice and 
generosity. He can praise virtue and 


faithfulness and repel and discourage 
laxity and impropriety of conduct in 
others in such a way as to make people 
willing that he should have success and 
prosperity. Men who have a kindly dis- 
position, ingenuity, practical talent, and 
business management and force of char- 
acter, are able to create resources and 
make prosperity abundant, so that every 
one shall have a share in proportion as 
he is able to contribute to the general 
good. 

Mr. Wanamaker has the talent to 
make friends and to keep them, and the 
ability to do business in such a way that 
the buyer is benefited as well as the man- 
ufacturer and the merchant. 

Good sense, industry, integrity, kind- 
ness, and friendship united will deserve, 
and generally win, success. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


The busy life of Mr. Wanamaker has 
been prolific of thought, activity, and 
work. 

If the brief data here presented were 
developed from this, the merest skele- 
ton, to the ample reality it would read 
like a romance. 

Benjamin Franklin entered Philadel- 
phia as a boy from Boston seeking work 
as a printer, interrogated electricity ef- 
fectually, became a member of the first 
or revolutionary Congress, was on the 
committee who drafted the Declaration 
of Independence, appended his signa- 
ture to it, became the first Postmaster 
General, and stood among kings as his 
country’s minister and negotiated peace. 
His grave in Philadelphia and Inde- 
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pendence Hall are ranked together as 
places of interest to visit. 

George Law, a poor farmer boy, be- 
gan his career as a millionaire by carry- 
ing the hod, his last job in masonry was 
the High Bridge of the New York water- 
works over the Harlem River. He be- 
came the owner of a great ocean steam- 
ship line. 

Commodore Vanderbilt, a Staten Is- 
land boatman, became the masterful man 
of his age in steam ships and railway en- 
terprises, and the city of New York 
trusted his word without bonds in a job 
costing three million dollars in sinking 
the railroad to Harlem. Each had a 
thin, common-school education, but each 
had brain and used it. 


John Wanamaker was born July 11, 
1838, in the southern part of Philadel- 
phia County. 

While attending public school he 
worked in a brick-yard carried on by his 
father. At fourteen years of age he left 
school and obtained a position as mes- 
senger in the publishing house of 
Troutman & Hayes, Market Street be- 
low Fifth Street, Philadelphia. Subse- 
quently the family removed to Indiana, 
but returned to Philadelphia in 1856. 

After his return he obtained a posi- 
tion in the retail clothing store of Bar- 
clay Lippincott, corner of Fifth and 
Market Streets. Afterward he ob- 
tained a position with a higher salary 
with Joseph M. Bennett of “ Tower 
Hall,” then the largest clothing store in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bennett said of him 
that he seemed to be a “ Natural-born 
organizer.” 

In 1858 he went to Minnesota for the 
benefit of his health. On his return he 
was chosen secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

At the beginning of the war he sought 
to enlist but was refused on account of 
having weak lungs. On the day Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, he opened a 
small clothing store at the southeast cor- 
ner of Sixth and Market Streets with 
Nathan Brown, his brother-in-law. 
The sales for the first year amounting 
to less than $25,000. Afterward he 
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opened the stores at Nos. 818 and 820 
Chestnut Street. 

In 1875 he conceived the idea of com- 
bining the stores in one, erecting a 
building on the recently vacated Freight 
Depot at Thirteenth and Market 
Streets. 

In 1876 the new store was opened, but 
having changed his plans the others 
were not removed. 

His method of conducting business 
has been widely copied in the great cities 
of the United States. 

He was a member of the Board of Fi- 
nance during the Centennial Exhibition 
in Philadelphia, and rendered efficient 
aid in raising the necessary funds. 

He was Chairman of the Board of 
Revenue and of the Press Committee 
and other committees of the Board of 
Finance. Also a member of the Citizens’ 
Relief Committee for the Irish famine, 
and the yellow fever sufferers of the 
South. Also a member of bank-boards 
and important committees and was ap- 
pointed to the directorship of benevo- 
lent associations. He was President of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
for eight years, and during his adminis- 
tration the building at Fifteenth and 
Chestnut Streets was erected. 

In political life he is a member of the 


Union League and was chairman of the 
committee to aid in the election of Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

He had previously declined offers of 
nomination to public places but ac- 
cepted the position of Postmaster Gen- 
eral in Harrison’s Cabinet. He intro- 
duced improved business methods into 
the department adding greatly to its ef- 
ficiency. He remained till the close of 
the administration, returning to his 
business interests. 

In early life he became a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, taking great 
interest in temperance and ‘Sunday- 
school work. 

3ethany Sunday-school was estab- 
lished in a humble way in 1858, it now 
has 3,600 scholars and 128 teachers and 
officers. 

During all this time he has kept a firm 
grasp on his business interests and now 
has the largest retail store in the world. 

In 1717 or 1719 several emigrants 
came from the Palatine and settled in 
Pennsylvania. Among the names of 
these persons is one similar to Wana- 
maker, and as Mr. Wanamaker can trace 
his family back for three generations in 
Pennsylvania, he thinks his ancestors 
were among these early settlers. 


TWO NOBLE BIRTHDAYS. 


Feprvary 12—Ferprvary 22. 


It is two hundred and seventy-six 
years since the little band of Christian 
men, who fled to Holland to escape the 
flame of religious persecution which was 
then burning in England, left Delft- 
haven on board the Mayflower, for the 
New World. They had a rough and trying 
passage, but their thoughts were fixed 
on the future; and ere they landed they 
formed themselves by a solemn, volun- 
tary compact into a body politic; so that 
in the cabin of the Mayflower humanity 
asserted its rights, and government was 
instituted on the basis of equal laws 
for the general good. December 22, 
1620, they landed on Plymouth Rock, 


and there found a home for themselves 
and their little ones. Their sufferings 
during the first three years beggar all 
description. Yet how heroic was their 
spirit in the wild forest home! 

They then bowed to worship God and 
avow their deep attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Truth and Freedom. No ordi- 
nary men were these Pilgrim Fathers 
—such is the name by which they are 
known, and for no every-day purpose did 
they live. We are told they were the 
most remarkable men which the world 
has ever produced. 

They drew up a constitution which 
served as a sort of Magna Charta, em- 
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bracing as it did all the fundamental 
principles of just government. 

After the war of the revolution the 
United States elected its first President, 
and General Washington was chosen to 
fill that position. 

There is a tendency in every country 
that boasts a history (and which country 
has not?) to canonize its leaders and 
great men to such an extent as to make 
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as to make them demi-gods, then we 
are inclined to ask, Was so much credit 
due to them after all that'they succeeded 
so well in their attainments, their brav- 
ery, or their sacrifices? 

It is somewhat comforting to lesser 
magnets to know that these sainted 
characters had afterall their human side, 
that they also may have got ruffled at 
times, or even have grown hungry, as 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


them “superhuman.” It is not our in- 
tention, however, to divest the charac- 
ters of any of our great and noble men 
or women (who shall adorn these pages) 
of any of their humanistic traits, weak- 
nesses, or failings. These they must 
have, but there has been a strong lean- 
ing on the part of some historians to 
pass over the mental struggles, of typ- 
ical heroes, and surround their mem- 
ories with impossibilities. The fault 
may have lain in their omissions rather 
than in their adulation. When people 
who are before the public eye are so 
stripped of all human characteristics 


Benjamin Franklin was once seen walk- 
ing down Market Street in Philadelphia 
with a roll of bread under each arm, 
while he was munching a third. It may 
even interest some people more to know 
what Washington paid for his washing 
and how he wrote his farewell address, 
than to read that he was the best man 
the world ever had. 

George Washington was born Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732, he sprang from good 
stock and from his mother he inherited 
his fine physique and manly bearing. 
Washington early learned the secret of 
filial reverence, respect, and obedience. 


— 
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When, however, his mother tried to 
prevent his aecepting the brilliant offer 
of a position on Braddock’s staff, he 
said, “It would reflect dishonor upon 
me to refuse, and that, I am sure must 
or ought to give you greater uneasiness 
than my going in an honorable com- 
mand! ” 

Washington was six feet high and 
proportionately made, rather slender 
than thick, for a person of that height, 


than many men who have had a better 
worldly outfit to commence with. 

He possessed the motive mental tem- 
perament, which was combined with 
large perceptive faculties, great energy, 
very large Conscientiousness and Benev- 
olence. It was the last two faculties that 
helped to make him the true and sympa- 
thetic man he was. 

In his earlier years, when he worked 
hard at rail splitting, he cultivated his 





ABRAHAM 


and pretty long arms and thighs. He 
was characterized for his large Conscien- 
tiousness, Firmness, and Veneration. 
He would have shown these qualities in 
whatever calling he had been placed. 
The elements of integrity, rectitude, fi- 
delity, positiveness, and energy, were 
paramount with him. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Born February 12, 1809. 


“ Honest Abe,” as he was called, had 
many inherited characteristics to over- 
come, but he rose higher in spite of them 


LINCOLN. 


motive temperament, but as he matured 
and followed the profession of law he 
used his force in mental rail splitting 
through cultivating the powers of his 
mind. 

Abraham Lincoln had a mine of sym- 
pathy and tenderness, and in this par- 
ticular he was different from Washing- 
ton. The latter was more majestic, rev- 
erential and dignified, while Lincoln 
was tender to a fault—humorous and 
witty and possessed of large Eventual- 
ity, Comparison, and Individuality, and 
could remember and tell stories in a 
matchless way. He thus made friends 
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of his opponents in political and busi- 
ness transactions. But never were cir- 
cumstances more embarrassing, never 
was the line of action more difficult to 
determine. 

In short when comparing the two 
men who held such unique positions, it 
is interesting to see how they differed in 
point of character. 

Washington was just and thoughtful. 

Lincoln was just and kind. 

Washington was dignified and self- 
contained. 

Lincoln was independent. 

Washington was fond of children. 

Lincoln was equally so. 

Washington was generous. 

Lincoln gave away time, money, and 
sympathy. 

Washington was solemnly in earnest. 

Lincoln’s earnestness was tinged with 
humor. 

oth were hard workers. 

Both were conscientious men. 

Both were faithful to their convic- 
tions. 

Washington was well balanced, tem- 
peramentally. 


+- 
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Lincoln was lacking in the vital tem- 
perament. 

Washington had more Hope than 
Mirthfulness. 

Lincoln had more Mirthfulness than 
Hope. 

Washington’s forehead was narrow in 
the upper portion. 

Lincoln’s was broader on the outer 
corner of Causality. 

Washington did not court social in- 
tercourse. 

Lincoln was particularly sympathetic 
and friendly. 

Washington had an inflexible will. 

Lincoln had great perseverance. 

Strange to say both men had to do 
with great conflicts. 

The one with the Revolutionary War, 
the other with the War of the Rebellion, 
and each required moral courage for the 
great crisis. The world has recorded its 
verdict. 

Washington served his country in 
emancipating it from English rule. 

Lincoln served his country and the 
world in emancipating a race and won 
England’s sympathy. 

J. A. F. 


PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—No. 8. 
By H. S. Drayron, M.D., LL.B. 


GENIUS HANDICAPPED—A STUDY. 


At a social gathering which I attended 
not long since, there was present a man 
in middle life whose appearance at- 
tracted my attention at first sight. He 
would attract notice in any company, be- 
cause of his remarkably large head, and 
the air of quiet dignity with which it 
was carried. Yet it might be disap- 
pointing to most persons who should 
meet him for the first time to be told 
that his position in life was rather of 
the ordinary. At least, we were told by 
one who claims a good acquaintance 
with the gentleman that while there was 
much in his character that was striking; 
in the relations of business and finance 
he was a comparative failure, and barely 
won a scanty subsistence for his rather 


moderate family. To those who had 
known him for a considerable time he 
offered something of a puzzle. They 
thought that he ought to be eminent; 
but somehow, he did not command gen- 
eral respect for shining talent. 

This man is an interesting study for 
the physiognomist, both facially and 
craniologically. He has a head fully 
twenty-four and one half inches in cir- 
cumference, and developed in fair pro- 
portion to that circumference in the an- 
terior and upper parts. The forehead 
appears to bulge, swelling laterally over- 
much; but on close examination this 
appearance is due mainly to a faulty 
comparison with average heads, the 
casual observer not taking into account 
the great difference between this head 
and those commonly seen. The greater 
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expansion laterally and superiorly is but 
a necessary effect of the unusual size of 
the head. 

Coming to anything like an analysis, 
we find that a glance at the general 
physical make-up of the man impresses 
us at once that the relation between his 
head and body is not as harmonious as 
it should be; for the latter is but me- 
dium in size and weight, and of that 
delicate contour that suggests lack of 
robust energy. The temperament is of 
the nervous class, while the functions 
that relate to nutrition and blood dis- 
tribution are quite moderate in activity. 

We learn on inquiry that he was born 
with a large head, and that as a child no 
serious illness was the occasion of an 
exaggerated growth or deformity, but 
the development continued with his ad- 
vance toward man’s estate. The nervous 
temperament, then, was conspicuous in 
childhood, and the intimations of func- 
tion include a generally active intellect, 
especially on the side of reflection. One 
would think that he was born a philos- 
opher. A well-rounded side-head, whose 
outline merges in that of the outer fore- 
head, near the hair line, must have given 
promise of the association of imagina- 
tion with ideas reproduced from what 
had come through observation. Then, 
the height of the forehead, with its full 
arch, and the broad sinciput, conveys 
the idea of a fertility of suggestion, in 
itself rare enough. 

Here seemed a man who should be 
able to look deeply into the problems of 
nature, to study all questions philosoph- 
ically; a man who should be aided by a 
ready intuition in meeting any of the 
requirements of current life; while ex- 
traordinary emergencies should have but 
stimulated his faculties to degrees of ex- 
ercise that were only agreeable. One is 
reminded of the pose of Humboldt or of 
Kant, by the manner of this head; and 
it were easy enough to assume possibili- 
ties of accomplishment like those of the 
great German savants, had his childhood 
and youth been bred in an environment 
similar to that of the German. He must 
have been a precocious boy, and an ex- 


ceptionally bright young man, showing 
capacity for doing a multitude of dif- 
ferent things. We can easily infer that 
in the circle to which his birth intro- 
duced him he was an inspiration, a 
leader, and, yet, unfortunately, without 
a guide or a definite object, occasions, 
not purposes, drawing him on, while op- 
portunity and tutoring were lacking to 
place him in the proper channel of ed- 
ucation and of occupation. 

His natural gifts of speech, ingenuity 
and tone expression found pleasant em- 
ployment in his social relationship, and 
he enjoyed the precedence and: applause 
accorded by his associates. Doubtless he 
was led to think himself a very superior 
individual and capable enough for more 
than the common avocations of life. 
Such a man with so much versatility and 
such strong adaptation must have hob- 
bies; they would naturally originate in 
his thought; would change in phase ac- 
cording to suggestion. 

With such a development on the in- 
tuitional side, with such an ideal nature, 
and especially with so much zest for the 
grand and wonderful, he would be given 
to conceptions of a far-reaching, ad- 
vanced, impracticable sort. He would 
be found entertaining views regarded 
chimerical by matter-of-fact people. He 
would be metaphysical rather than syn- 
thetical, and could perceive connection 
and coherence where the average thinker 
would see only vagueness and illusions. 

I have intimated that with so much 
brain, and his high nerve quality this 
man had capabilities of high achieve- 
ment; but could I find in his organiza- 
tion any suggestions of a reason for his 
failure to realize such possibilities? A 
scrutiny of the body reveals, at the pres- 
ent time certainly, a deticient vital tone. 
It is likely that he never possessed those 
ample resources of digestion and circu- 
lation that would be necessary to sustain 
the activity of the brain at a high level. 
No doubt in early manhood he showed 
periods of brilliancy, powers of reason- 
ing, a sprightly humor, and readiness of 
judgment, etc., that surprised his fa- 
miliars. But these periods were short- 
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lived, and lacked that continuance 
which would terminate in effective re- 
sults. His large brain, therefore, has 
been denied the vital support essential 
to its vigorous and sustained exercise. 

We can understand, too, the effect of 
a rather humdrum routine employment 
at the desk upon a nature of this kind, 
dampening its ardor, reducing its zeal 
and cheer; and so suppressing the ideals 
that might hover in the thought. One 
accustomed to study head contours will 
early discover that in this particular 
head there is an almost abrupt falling 
off at the coronal line, back of the cen- 
tre allotted to steadfastness, while the 
area of that centre is comparatively flat. 
Outwardly and downward from this 
region the head expands, indicating that 
the feeling of social attachment is very 
strong; while the approbative spirit is 
uso influential. The lower part of the 
posterior region is disproportionately 
narrow, for its backward projection 
shows weakness on the side of the in- 
stinct which prompts to bold and self- 
confident action. Hence we conclude 
that we have to do with a nature lacking 
in two elements very essential to mate- 
rial success to-day, namely, a well-sus- 
tained and resourceful vitality, the 
other, that force impetus and determina- 
tion that an original and suggestive in- 
tellect would require for the systematic 
prosecution of its enterprises. 

While there is so much to admire in 
such a nature, its delicacy, versatility, 
its geniality, sympathetic readiness, ses- 
thetic delicacy, power of thought, con- 
ception and expression, cheerfulness 
and urbanity, we are disappointed by its 
want of an independent, self-assured 
personality; by its tendency to fluctua- 
tion and its instability of application. 

A view of the forehead and temporal 
region suggests genius, so rare is the de- 
velopment; but a study of the upper, 
posterior part furnishes the clew to ex- 
plain the comparative obscurity in 
which the man’s middle life is passing. 
That evening a lady, who knows the 
man, as people commonly know their 
society acquaintances, said to me, “1 
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wish you would tell me the reason Mr. 
C does not do well; he is a remark- 
ably smart man, but seems to fail in 
everything he undertakes.” My answer 
is contained in the foregoing analysis. 





TWO BACKHEADS—FROM LIFE. 


If “the apparel oft proclaims the 
man,” as Shakspeare puts it in the 
mouth of one of his characters, certain- 
ly the lines of the head and face declare 
what he is. We have noted that people 
are much given nowadays to looking at 
the back part of the head for indica- 
tions of disposition. They are right in 
this whether they know the scientific 
relation between the occipital develop- 
ment and mind expression or not. The 
important connection between that part 
of the head and one’s social nature is 
indisputable, whether we speak of the 
function there situated as sensory or 
instinct. 

The idea is not so recent as the date 
of Gall’s definite announcement we dare 
to say, for ancient writers have recorded 
opinion that is strikingly similar. A 
poet of Greece in ante-Christian days. 
Apollodorus, in his “ Argonautes ” de- 
scribes a certain fair lady who was much 
affected toward a captain in Agamem- 
non’s army—that martial array which 
for so many years besieged the Trojan 
city, and this is what he wrote: 


The flame that her fair form consumes, 3 


The vital nerves and all enthralls, 

Starts from that place her head behind 

Where pain exquisite seems inspired 

When fervor deep, and longing sweet 

The heart’s best sense doth mightily en- 
thrall. 


Whether or not the ancients observed 
differences of physical development in 
connection with their ideas of place for 
special faculty we are not prepared to 
affirm, but it certainly appears likely 
that their views in this respect were 
hinged upon noted variations of local 
contour and size. Such a reference as 
that just given not unreasonably in- 
volves a perception of variation. 

The two representations presented 
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herewith are striking in contrast. They 
are from nature and abundantly signifi- 
cant of marked differences of disposition 
in certain social particulars. No. 1 
shows a decided fulness of the lower or 





neck region of the head, while there is a 
flatness of the central region that seems 
to mark a want of development in cor- 
respondence. On the other hand No. 2 
shows much less lower fulness, while the 
central region is filled out in a manner 
that by comparison with No. 1 seems 
quite unusual. What should we expect 
in these cases, but very dissimilar sense 
expression as regards the organic func- 
tions of the parts under examination. 
In No. 1 the fervor described by the 
poet Apollodorus is manifested on occa- 
sion, doubtless. We should expect the 
owner of such a backhead to intimate 
a warm interest in friends, especially 
those not of his sex, to be gallant, 
courteous, and attentive to women gen- 
erally, to take an interest especially in 
those occupations that bring one in 
friendly contact with women. But the 


instinct that inspires interest in the 
young, in children, is not well exhibited. 
Here No. 2 is conspicuous; he is as 
strongly constituted in that line as No. 
1 is weakly constituted. Children, the 
young, are delightful in his eye. Indeed 
the sentiment that looks upon the 
younger members of the family with 
tenderness is more earnestly expressed 
by him than is customary with men. 
As a business man, eitizen, public officer, 
he would be found an advocate of those 
measures and enterprises that have a 
relation to the welfare of the young di- 





rectly or indirectly. He might be rough- 
visaged and severe according to the no- 
tion of grown people, but children are 
drawn toward him by influences that 
they feel and respond to quickly. 

No. 1 has his social affiliations that 
are marked in expression. His vocation 
brings him in contact with women, and 
he readily obtains their respect and es- 
teem for cordial and courteous conduct. 
He has the instincts large that give him 
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facility of adaptation to the gentle sex, 
and it is no labor for him to serve them 
although the doing so may be at the cost 
of much personal inconvenience. Chil- 
dren are secondary elements in his view 
of social life; woman as wife and friend 
stands regnant in his domestic horizon. 





A HEALTHY WOMAN. 


In nature one finds a thousand forms 
of the beautiful that challenge apprecia- 
tive study and admiration, but it seems 
to me that the healthy mind viewing 
nature through a sound eye estimates at 
the highest the symmetrical and strong 
in human nature. A well-proportioned 
man or woman in whose face are the 
hues of a pure and healthy circulation, 
and whose movements exhibit the elas- 
tic, prompt, and graceful responses of 
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well-developed nerve and muscle, is most 
attractive to us. Especially the woman 
who combines health, symmetry, 
strength and grace, has a fascination 
that can scarcely be described in words. 

It is not mere beauty of face that 
charms us, it is rather expression that 
conveys to our consciousness the convic- 
tion that the woman in view is a woman 
true; has those qualities of kindness, 
tenderness, and intelligence that are so 
needed to soften and refine the common 
relations of our social life. Beauty of 
thought and character gleam in the face, 
impress the diction, ennoble the action. 
The very dress of such beauty impresses 
us, not by the pattern of fashion, the 
shining gewgaws of trimming and orna- 
ment, but by its simplicity and adapta- 
tion to use. 

Such a figure as that in the illustra- 
tion is something of the kind we can ad- 
mire. The spirit of feature and attitude 
please. It suggests at once the idea of 
strength and harmony. The dress in its 
style and fit exhibits comfort. Room to 
breathe, space for free movement from 
neck to ankle, contrast sharply with the 
usual dress prescribed by Madam Tailor- 
made. Note the full, rounded face, and 
infer that an unrestricted respiration 
quickens the vitality of the tissues and 
imparts a cherry ripeness to the skin. 
That is a graceful attitude—nothing 
mincing or prim about it, but well 
balanced and firm. Note the line of the 
waist and the nice proportions of chest 
and hips, with no startling void of cor- 
seted contraction between. <A good 
type of womanhood indeed; beautiful, 
lovely, and loving, the kind that makes 
the home delightful, gives society the 
hope of a normal growth, and the gen- 
eral community a normal stimulus up- 
ward in the line of substantial progress. 


— o———— 


“Sir,” said an irate little man of 
about four feet eleven inches to a six 
footer, “I would have you know, sir, 
that I have been well brought up.” 
“ Possibly,” was the answer, “ but you 
have not been brought up far.” 
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ENGLISH MEN OF NOTE. 


1. OUR FOREMOST ENGLISH BARRISTERS. 


By J. A. Fow er. 


The question is naturally asked 
“What constitutes a lawyer, barrister, 
and Queen’s Counsel, phrenologically 
speaking?” There are certainly special 
characteristics that fit a man for the 
profession of the law, and the faculties 





SIR RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 


of the mind that we generally find prom- 
inently developed among our noted 
leaders of the bar, are Comparison, Cau- 
sality, Human Nature, Order, Mirthful- 
ness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and 
Firmness. They give to the character 
the power of criticism, intuitive ability, 
capacity to reason and debate, method 
in preparing cases, superior memory of 
previous cases, keen wit, sarcasm, cour- 
age to defend opinions, self-confidence, 
and great determination of mind. 


& SIR RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 


Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P., 
holds the unique position of Attorney- 
General, and is the head of the English 
bar at the present time. He is a very 
learned lawyer, not over-burdened with 
wit, and is very much thought of by his 
fellows for having dared to criticise the 
present Chief Justice for making a joke 
at his expense. He has been a great 
athlete in his day, and is a veritable 
John Bull of the proper sort, for he is 
solid, substantial, serious, and not given 
to trivialities. 

His Causality is large, and gives him 
a substantial breadth of forehead. He 
is keen in his criticisms, and logical in 
debate, which will be recognized from 
his large comparison. He is reticent 
and tactful, and knows how to attend to 
his own business. He is strong and 
powerful in argument; he can roar like 
a British Lion when he feels like it, 
and also be suave, polite, and genial at 
other times. He possesses a distinct 


} personality. 


SIR ROBERT FINLAY, Q.C., M.P. 


Sir Robert Finlay, the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral. This gentleman holds the next 
legal position of importance at the Eng- 
lish bar. He has won his high position 
by no small amount of effort, energy, 
and perseverance. Hardly any profes- 
sional work for a young man, just com- 
mencing, is surrounded by so many dif- 
ficulties as the bar. Hence many good 
lawyers drift into other lines of work 
from sheer necessity after they have 
eaten their “legal dinners”, but Sir 
Robert has conquered, step by step, and 
although he began his career at the low- 
est rung of the ladder, he has now lifted 
himself up to the position of Solicitor- 
General. 
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He is a shrewd, hard-headed Scots- 
man. His head is broad at the organs 
of Cautiousness and Constructiveness; 
but it is not largely developed in Con- 
tinuity, consequently he is versatile and 
flexible in mind and work. He posses- 
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in all cases of intricate detail; is one of 
the best advocates at the bar, and at 
present is one of the most financially 
successful barristers. 

As distinction is often hardly bought, 
his less successful political and profes- 





SIR ROBERT FINLAY, Q.C., M.P. 


ses a good perceptive intellect, and is ex- 
ceedingly sagacious and far-sighted. 


SIR EDWARD CLARK, Q.C., M.P. 
During the recent famous Jamieson 
trial, we had an excellent opportunity of 
examining the heads of the cream of the 
English bar, among whom was Sir Ed- 
ward Clark. In the lobby of the House 
of Commons we have also had the op- 
portunity of seeing this ponderous head 
onacountry church. He is appealed to 
which resembles the dome of St. Paul’s 
onacountry church. He is appealed to 


sional friends have often used him for 
their butt, but he cares but little about 
their criticisms. He is a born fighter, 
and has a wrought-iron will, which is 
seen by the height of his head over the 
ears, and the massive intellect in the an- 
terior region. 

The keenness of the eye, which man- 
ifests itself in a half-ciosed expression, 
indicates the faculty of Secretiveness, 
which is largely developed an inch over 
the ear, and which gives tact and di- 
plomacy and close scrutiny. He posses- 
ses tremendous energy, which is notice- 
able by the width of the head in the 
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basilar region. He never loses a point, 
opportunity, or occasion for hitting his 
arguments straight home. He declined 
Lord Salisbury’s offer to act as Solicitor- 
General, preferring the enjoyment of ac- 
tive service in his profession to the com- 
pulsory inactivity of a salaried officer of 





SIR EDWARD CLARK, Q.C., M.P. 


the Government, with comparatively 
nothing to do. 

The distance between the upper lip 
and the point of the nose gives him 
power of condensation; and the close, 
thin lips accompany the fulness two 
inches above the top of the ear. 

He has remarkable power to observe 
details, and an alertness which manifests 
itself in his large Comparison and In- 
tuition. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 


It is a fortunate thing that lawyers or 
barristers are not all alike in the admin- 
istration of their professional work. 

We have in Sir Frank Lockwood a 
fine comparison to Sir Edward Clark. 
The former is as sunny, humorous, or 
witty as Sir Edward is serious and di- 
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dactic. Sir Frank has a merry twinkle 
in his eye, and humorous curves around 
his mouth and orbits. The lines of hos- 
pitality and sympathy are distinctly 
marked by the side of the nostril, which 
characteristics are to be seen in his large 
Benevolence, Mithfulness, and Hope. 
In fact, these faculties are larger than 
his Combativeness and Self-Esteem. 

He has probably won more cases 
through good-humoredly “ laughing 
them out of court ” than any other bar- 
rister, for he has an admirable way 
of showing up the ludicrous side of his 
opponent’s case before the judge and 
jury. 

He knows the art of whispering, sotto 
voce, when any cross-examination is go- 
ing on. Kindliness, openness, and sin- 
cerity are points very much in his favor. 
His large perceptive intellect makes him 
capable of gathering knowledge, facts, 
and statistics on the spur of the moment, 
and instead of getting out of temper, he 
puts everyone in the best of humor, at 
the same time reigns supreme, holds the 





SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD, Q.C., M.P. 
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reins in his own hands, brings his telling 
evidence before the court, and gains his 
point. 


2. sIR EDWARD JOHN POYNTER, PRESIDENT 
OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, LONDON. 


This gentleman, though an English- 
man (at least so considered), was born in 
Paris. He is sixty years of age, but 
matured early, and looks somewhat 
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President of the Royal Academy re- 
ceives a similar sum. 

It will be noticed that his portrait 
indicates a mind of great culture, refine- 
ment, and quality. The mental and the 
motive temperaments predominate, 
while the vital is hardly sufficiently de- 
veloped. His artistic qualities manifest 
themselves in his large Ideality, Sub- 
limity, Intuition, Imitation, Compari- 
son, Order, and Color. The two latter 





SIR EDWARD J, POYNTER. 


older, possibly owing to his gray beard. 
His earliest success was made when he 
was about thirty years of age. Sir Ed- 
ward Poynter, as President of the Royal 
Academy, follows the leadership of two 
distinguished Presidents, he is a good 
conservative choice for the place to 
which he has been elected. It may not 
be generally known that he is the uncle 
of Rudyard Kipling. His election was 
followed by the conferring of a knight- 
hood upon him by the Queen, who in- 
vested him also with the chain that is 
the badge of office of the Presidents of 
the Royal Academy. Sir Edward is di- 
rector of the National Gallery with an 
annual salary of £1,000, while the 


faculties slightly raise the curve of the 
brow; hence he has ability to manifest 
considerable thought in portraying out- 
lines, proportions, the blending of colors, 
the adaptation of subject pictures; or, 
in other words, combining character 
sketches with suitable scenery. He is a 
keen observer of men, and is a great 
lover of animals, and knows how to re- 
produce the true characteristics of both, 
with special delicacy of touch and inter- 
pretation. He works from an ideal 
standpoint and blends the beautiful 
with his love of the true and accurate. 
Conscientiousness and Comparison form 
in his character the tribunal of his best 
work. 
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His forehead is well represented in the 
region that gives him thoughtfulness, 
depth to his philosophy, reasoning abil- 
ity, analytical power, and keenness to 
penetrate subjects and persons. 


For years he has been recognized as an 
artist of talent and special ability, and 
it is to be hoped that he will long live 
to fill the honorable position to which 
he has just been called. 


EE 


DR. GALL’S HOUSE AT TIEFENBRONN. 














BIRTHPLACE OF DR. F. J. GALL, BORN 1758, TIEFENBRONN, BADEN, GERMANY 


One of the practical results of the Cen- 
tenary Meetings held in honor of Dr. Gall 
in London, England, March 8th, 9th, 10th, 
and 11th, has been the erection of a hand- 
some tablet over the doorway of his 
birthplace, Tiefenbronn, Baden, Ger- 
many. This is the first step that has been 
taken to mark the spot of the illustrious 
scientist’s birthplace, and to do honor to 
his valuable life-work. 

There has never been a _ sufficient 
amount of enthusiasm to previously carry 
out any suggestion of this kind. 

It will be a lasting tribute to the famous 
physician, scientist, and phrenologist. 


The tablet contains the following in- 
scription: 
In memory of the founder of Phrenology, 
Dr. F. J. Gall, 
Born in this house in the year 1758. 
This tablet has been erected as a token 
of high esteem by those present at the 
Centennial celebrations held in London, 
March, 1896. 
L. N. Fowler, Esq., President. 
Our friend and correspondent writes 
from Tiefenbronn: “Some physicians 
from our neighboring town intended to 
féte the event, but on account of the late 
season, they postponed it till next spring, 
when I will réport about it.” 
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LOCALITY. No. 2—GEOGRAPHY. 


By Netson Sizer. 





If we carry the study of the faculty of 
Locality in its application to the great 
globe itself, and not merely to the house, 
store, and neighborhood where one lives, 
we see its infinite uses and utility. By 
means of the application of the function 
of Locality to the science of navigation, 
involving mathematics and astronomy 
as a means of finding a place and know- 
ing where we are on the bosom of the 
trackless ocean, we have a field opened 
for endless study and ample reward; 
and it will be observed that the whole 
field of transit and navigation is based 
on the single thought, where, and the 
way to find it. 

Geography is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of studies, especially to one who has 
large Locality, and therefore a constitu- 
tional interest in knowing and remem- 
bering localities of interesting places. 

There ought to be a more practical 
method of teaching geography and im- 
pressing it on the mind, than merely 
making maps for study according to 
careful surveys, and noting the latitude 
and longitude of places we may wish to 
contemplate. We want to learn loca- 
tions and remember them as we do defi- 
nitions of words. For instance, suppose 
a teacher in the city of New York wishes 
to train a class in geography to test what 
the pupils know who have studied their 
atlases and have observed the location 
of Boston, Portland, Quebec, Halifax, 
ete. The teacher should direct a class to 
close their books and answer questions 
from memory. 

The teacher asks: 

“Where is Boston?” Being located 
in New York they would try to think of 
the direction and perhaps remember the 
distance, and those having a good idea 
and memory of locality, would say: 

“Tt is north-east of New York, about 
two hundred miles.” 

“Tf we extend the line beyond Bos- 
ton, what important places will it 
reach?” 


“ Tt will take in Portland and Bangor, 
Me., and in stretching onward it will 
reach Halifax. Still farther projected it 
will reach England without much varia- 
tion of direction.” 

Then the teacher will call the class 
back and ask: 

** Where is Philadelphia? ” 

“ About ninety miles south-west of 
New York,” will be the reply, as if the 
line between Halifax and New York 
were projected southward. “If carried 
farther, it takes in Washington, and still 
farther projected it takes in New Or- 
leans.” 

He could then ask the class: 

** In what direction is Montreal from 
New York?” 

Some of them would get it right and 
say, “ Directly north.” 

And then ask for Ottawa, the capitai 
of Canada, which would be north-north- 
west. We then ask for Toronto, which 
is due north-west, and Chicago is west 
and slightly north. 

We call the class home again, and ask: 
“ Where is Cincinnati? ” 

“A little south of west,” will be the 
proper reply. 

“ And San Francisco? ” 
answer. 

“ In what direction is Cape Horn from 
New York?” 

“Due south; 
east of Cuba.” 

“Where is the location of the conti- 
nent of South America? ” 

“Mostly lying east of a line drawn 
from New York to Cape Horn.” 

But, in the study of geography our 
pupils are not all located in New York. 
We go to Boston and ask a class the 
questions, and they will give the same 
answer in regard to Halifax, but Quebec 
lies directly north of Boston, while 
Montreal lies north-west of Boston and 
directly north of New York. When in 
Boston they tell us that New York is 
south-west, and we project the line to 


The same 


the line passing just 
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Philadelphia, Washington, and New 
Orleans, repeating what the New York 
class have uttered. Chicago and San 
Francisco will be west, with a slight 
south-west bending of the line from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco. 

Taking a class in Cincinnati, most of 
the directions are changed. A class in 
Chicago would look south-east for Cin- 





I, LOCALITY (SEE X X ON THE FOREHEAD). 


cinnati, east-south-east for Washington, 
south of east for Philadelphia, east- 
south-east for New York, directly east 
for Boston, and east-north-east for Ot- 
tawa, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, and 
England. 

Another way to test and to cultivate 
locality would be to ask a class of twenty 
in a school to consider for a moment: 

“Where is your home located from 
this schoolroom?” And then ask one 
boy to point as nearly as possible in the 
direction of his home. He will prob- 
ably point in the right direction. If the 
teacher asks another pupil he will point 
in still another direction, and when that 
has raised a high interest and seems like 
play, then ask each pupil to point his 
hand in the direction of his own home, 
and it will be amusing to look across the 
schoolroom and see the many different 
directions in which the- hands will be 
pointed. 

Now, that is the study of locality; 
it is domestic locality. Each knows 


about where his home is and points 
toward it. 
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We enter a dark room, we think 
where the match-safe is and steer for it, 
carefully avoiding whatever may be in 
the way, and sometimes we are amused 
at the accuracy of our perception in re- 
gard to the locality of the object. 

A man travelling through the United 
States will remember being at New Or- 
leans, and of thinking while there of the 
different places in the country where he 
has been or wishes to go. Another time 
he is at Denver, Col., and he has to 
re-locate the places that he thinks of; 
Denver being then the centre. In trav- 





Il, CAPTAIN COOK. LOCALITY, LARGE, 
elling from Boston to San Francisco in 
a railway train a person changes his rela- 
tive position in regard to all places ex- 
cept those on a direct line of his journey, 
and when he passes one of those places 
he has to look east for it instead of west, 
as he did before he reached it. 

But, there are other people besides 
those in America and New York to study 
geography and learn and practise the 
laws of location; to learn in what di- 
rection the different places are from each 
other and from the thinker, as well as 
their several distances. 

Suppose we are in London. The 
teacher asks a class of pupils to point 
out the location of Dover, and most of 
them will point east-south-east. Ask 
where Brighton is, and the pupils should 
point directly south. Ask for South- 
ampton, Portsmouth, and the Isle of 
Wight, and they will point south-west, 
and by projecting the line with a west- 
ward course, it will reach Land’s End. 
Students keen in local talent would 
point nearly west for Bristol and Car- 
diff, a little north of west for Cork, a lit- 
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tle farther north-west for Dublin, about 
north-west for Liverpool, and in a more 
westward direction for the Isle of Man 
and Belfast, Ireland. Manchester, Eng., 
will be found a little eastward from the 
line leading from London to Liverpool. 
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we go west about a degree, and then 
take a straight northerly course for the 
Orkneys. 

But the English are travelling people. 
They want to know where everything is 
on the face of the earth. They belt the 
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Pope asks the question: 


“Say, where’s the north? 
At York ’tis on the Tweed, 
And there at Orkney: 
At Orkney,’’ who shall tell ns ‘‘where?” 


Nottingham, Sheffield, and York are 
a trifle west of north from London. 
Newcastle is on the same line, which, if 
continued, brings us to Berwick on the 
Tweed. From Berwick to Edinburgh 


globe in every direction, except the 
North Pole, and they and others work 
hard to reach that. Therefore, we must 
not confine the English student to his 
snug little island, for he sends his 
thought and his ships and follows his 
interest all over the world. 

From London, we reach Paris, Mad- 
rid, and Gibraltar by a south-west line. 
A south-east line projected from London 
will reach Rome. Another one still 


> 
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more east of south from London will 
reach Constantinople, and that line pro- 
jected will reach Jerusalem, and thrown 
a little more easterly it reaches Calcutta 
and Hong Kong. A line south-east by 
east from London reaches Vienna; a 
line a little north of east reaches Berlin, 
and due north-east reaches Copenhagen 
and St. Petersburgh. 

The tendency to navigate the seas and 
settle the world’s surface comes from the 
activity of locality, supplemented and 
intensified often by the desire for golden 
gains, permanent settlement and dom- 
ination. 

The English-speaking people are the 
best and most successful colonists in the 
world. They enjoy finding new lands 
and colonizing them, establishing 
government and the rights and liberty 
of person and property wherever they 
plant themselves and their flag; and they 
are therefore the ones who need to study 
locality and navigation and practise 
them. 

Now, this whole matter of navigation 
and of geography is based on the prin- 
ciples involved in the faculty of Local- 
ity—in other words, the principle of di- 
rection and distance. So ships, like a 
weaver’s shuttle, ply from shore to shore, 
through darkness and storm, without 
opportunity to take daily observation; 
and yet the accuracy of the navigator is 
sometimes such, that although he has 
been sailing for days by dead reckoning, 
the mouth of the harbor he has been 
aiming for appears right in a direct line 
with the prow of his ship. 

A navigator told me that during a 
voyage in a sailing ship from New York 
to Liverpool they had thick weather, 
which prevented their seeing either the 
sun, the stars, or land for nearly a week, 
and when the heavens cleared up one 
morning they found that the vessel was 
pointing directly into the mouth of the 
River Mersey, the welcome harbor of 
Liverpool. 

In early times, before navigation be- 
came a science, vessels were confined to 
coasting, keeping for the most part in 
sight of the land, as a guide to the sea- 
man’s course. Therefore, when science 
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mapped the starry heavens and taught 
the navigator to learn his location on the 
trackless ocean by the position of the 
sun by day and the stars by night, and 
also by dead reckoning when both the 
sun and the stars were obscured by 
clouds, a new and broad field was opened 
for human enterprise and civilization. 
This new and expanded science of navi- 
gation utilizes the faculty of Locality 
and its co-ordinating faculties, in a 
broader and sharper sense than is re- 
quired on the solid earth. 

The ship, which is the navigator’s 
home, is not like a land home, stationary, 
but is constantly changing its position 
in respect to all permanent localities. In 
its progress the ship finds no landmarks 
in the pathless waste of waters, and the 
navigator must study the map of the 
heavens and with his instruments ascer- 
tain the direction of certain stars from 
his ship, and thus he learns to calculate 
his latitude and longtitude. 

The difficulty of this problem is aug- 
mented by the fact that the earth’s sur- 
face is revolving at the rate of 1040 
miles an hour, and the seaman must de- 
pend on his chronometer and calcula- 
tions to know by the relative position of 
the stars what must be the true place of 
the ship. 

The young son of an eminent sea-- 
captain was a passenger on his father’s 
ship. The weather had been very rough, 
observations were scanty and all on 
board seemed alarmed and anxious ex- 
cept this little boy, who was happy and 
undisturbed. Someone asked him if he 
did not feel afraid in such terrible 
weather? He looked up with a smile, 
cast his eye up toward the pilot-house 
and said: 

“ No, I am not afraid, my father is at 
the wheel! ” 

To those who are not familiar with 
navigation the captain of the ship seems 
to be a kind of demi-God; a sort of Di- 
vine Providence vouchsafed for that 
trip. He is supposed to know; and his 
own safety, as well as that of the pas- 
sengers and ship, depends upon his 
knowledge, prudence, courage, and 


skill. : 
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The practical training of the faculty 
of Locality, which has been urged in this 
article, will be of immense interest to 
those whose business requires them to 
travel, as well as to those who have much 
to do with a mailing department, as in 
a post-office, or as the correspondent for 
a business house. ‘To know and remem- 
ber the names and the localities of places 
scattered over a large country is of great 
importance; and cultivating the faculty 
for home-use is therefore a part of edu- 
cation. 

The blind generally have the organ 
of Locality large and highly cultivated, 
and they find their way all over town, 
the house, or the store. They also have 
the organ of Size large, and they know 
distance as well as direction, and in some 
cases play the piano and organ correctly. 

Some persons, though they have ex- 
cellent sense and skill, seem utterly de- 
void of the sense of locality, or place, 
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and forget which is right or left until 
their ring-finger is recalled. Therefore, 
if names of streets were obliterated they 
would lose their way very often. Any 
faculty blotted out leaves a blank in the 
mental keyboard, as, for instance, Time, 
Tune, Calculation, and Color. 

When a person is idiotic in the rea- 
soning faculties he is called an idiot; 
and then again we find geniuses in mu- 
sic, dates, numbers, and colors. 

It may seen startling to the reader to 
know that every one of the perceptive 
faculties is equally susceptible to culture 
and is valuable in practical life in an 
equal degree; and if all those faculties 
were well nurtured, trained, and made 
strong and active by practice, it would 
make life’s facts glow with richness of 
color and detail, instead of being like a 
dim or blurred photograph, made so by 
being taken in a fog or out of focus. 








SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE. 


By an Otp AMBULANCER. 


LESSON IX.—SIGNS AND MODES OF DEATH, 


The brain, heart, and lungs, have 
been aptly styled, “ The Tripod of Life.” 
The soundness and proper action of 
these three organs, constitute what we 
eall health: the ceasing to work of any 
one and consequently all of them, con- 
stitutes what is called “ death.” Death 
may be attributed to one or more of 
three causes, (a) The wearing out of the 
tissues of the organs; (b) disease, result- 
ing in the destruction of the tissues; 
and (c) accident, also resulting in the 
destruction of the tissues. There are 
therefore three different modes of death, 


according as it begins at the brain, the 
heart, or the lungs. 

Death commencing with the brain 
is called “ coma” as in apoplexy, etc.; 
with the heart, syncope, as in hemor- 
rhage; with the lungs, asphyxia, as in 
drowning, etc. 

The most obvious signs of death, are 
the cessation of breathing, no move- 
ment of chest, no moist breath to dim 
a looking-glass placed before the mouth. 
Cessation of the heart’s action, no im- 
pulse against side, or pulse beating in 
the arteries. Eyelids half closed, eyes 
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dim and glassy, pupils dilated. Jaws 
clenched—tongue appearing between 
teeth—frothy mucus about the nose 
and mouth—fingers half closed, and 
after a time, the body rigid and surface 
cold. 

The chief causes of sudden death are 
apoplexy, aneurism, heart disease, suf- 
focation, injuries to the nervous system, 

‘sunstroke, struck by lightning, and 
poisoning. 

Insensibility is the suspension (not 
the cessation) of the functions of animal 
life, except those of respiration and cir- 
culation. 

The chief causes of insensibility are 
injuries to brain, compression caused 
by fracture of skull, diseases of brain, 
apoplexy, epilepsy, etc. Poisoning by 
narcotics—opium, morphine, chloro- 
form, ete. Blood poisoning from kid- 
ney diseases, etc. Insensibility may be 
caused by any of the foregoing, singly or 
in combination, consequently no single 
sign can be relied on in forming a con- 
clusion as to the condition of the pa- 
tient when found insensible. 

When a person is found insensible, 
the following directions should be care- 
fully followed: 

1. Note the position of the body and 
its surroundings, and obtain all informa- 
tion possible as to the cause and take 
charge of any suspicious article. 

2. Place the body on its back, with 
the head inclined to one side, extend the 
legs and arms, and compare the two sides 
of the body with each other. 

3. Examine the head, by passing the 
fingers gently over its surface, and 
search for wounds, bruises, swellings, or 
depressions. 

4, Open the eyes, and ascertain 
whether the surface of the eyeball is sen- 
sitive to the touch, and whether the pu- 
pils become small when exposed to the 
light; also whether the pupils are large 
or small, and of the same size. 

5. Observe whether the respiration is 
easy or difficult; whether there is snor- 
ing; and smell the breath for poisons, 
intoxicants, and narcotics. 

6. Notice whether the pulse is strong 
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or weak; and observe the general ap- 
pearance and position of the limbs. 

_ %. Notice the state of the ribs and col- 
lar bones, and observe if there is mobility 
and crepitus; and whether the limbs are 
shorter or longer on one side than the 
other. 

Convulsions occur in apoplexy, epi- 
lepsy, and kidney diseases; also in di- 
gestive disorders, and teething in chil- 
dren. 

Shivering fits usher in fevers and in- 
dicate danger during illness. 

The pulse is weak in cases of fainting, 
shock, collapse, and hemorrhage; _ir- 
regular in heart disease; slow and labor- 
ing in cases of apoplexy and disease 
causing pressure on the brain. 

The pupils of the eyes are fixed and 
dilated in paralysis and apoplexy, un- 
equal in size in serious disease or injury 
affecting one side of the brain, con- 
tracted in cases of opium poisoning and 
congestion or inflammation of the brain. 

Violent fits indicate insanity, drunk- 
enness, hysteria, or epilepsy. 

Hemorrhage from ear, or from mouth, 
nose, or eyes, denotes fracture of base of 
skull. 

Flushed face occurs in intoxication, 
apoplexy, and epilepsy. 

Giddiness indicates stomach, liver, 
kidney, or brain disorders. 

Stertorous breathing or loud snoring 
is found in apoplexy, and brain compres- 
sion. 

Difficulty in breathing is a symptom 
of lung disease, heart disease, broken 
ribs, obstruction in air-passages, or in- 
jury to the nervous supply of these 
organs. 

Cough is a symptom of lung and heart 
diseases, irritation of air-passages, and 
pressure on the lungs or on their nerves. 

Drawing the face to one side, squint- 
ing, a dilated fixed condition of the pu- 
pils or irregularity in their size, and 
twitching of the muscles on one side of 
the body, are evidence of paralysis from 
disease or injury of the nervous system. 

Staggering gait indicates injury or 
disease of the brain or spinal cord; or in- 
toxication. The cause of intoxication, 
is excess of- alcoholic drink; of apo- 
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plexy, effusion of blood producing press- 
ure on the brain; of epilepsy, disease or 
disorder of brain; of syncope or faint- 
ing, debility or mental shock, of blood 
poisoning, kidney disease or wounds. 

Shock or collapse results from in- 
juries to the nervous system, caused by 
blows, surgical operations, fright, grief, 
or lightning. In this death may be in- 
stantaneous; recovery may be slow or 
rapid. 
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Concussion of the brain is caused by 
blows or falls on the head; compres- 
sion of brain by pieces of bone or hem- 
orrhage pressing on the substance of the 
brain. 

Space forbids the present dealing with 
the exact treatment or remedies for the 
foregoing conditions. In our next issue 
we shall consider the mode of death 
known as asphyxia. 


a 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


By Caprarn Harrison Evans, Proressor or GYMNASTICS. 


The first gymnasia were built by the 
Lacedamonians, and after them by the 
Athenians, who erected three in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of their city. 
In one, called Academia, Plato was 
in the habit of holding conferences 
with his pupils; in another, named 
Lyceum, Aristotle taught; while a 
third, called Cynoserges, was frequent- 
ed only by the plebian orders. ‘Those 
built by the Romans were most splen- 
didly fitted up, with baths attached, 
and every kind of exercise, including 
dancing, was entered into with spirit. 
As a monument to the excellence of 
their mode of life, the Greeks have 
handed down to us a list of great men 
who lived to great ages, such as has not 
been equalled by any state of any popu- 
lation in an equal time, nor by any state 
of equal population in any time. 

Their theory of health and happiness 
was the equal development of mind and 
body. They carried out their theory in 
practice, and the conclusion that they 
attained a higher standard of physical 
health than had been attained before 
or has since seems to be inevitable. 

The duration of the prime of life, 
according to Herodotus and Plato, was 
ten years longer among the Greeks than 
is conjectured by our modern insurance 
companies. The Greek ideal of the hu- 
man form is seldom seen now. The 
constitutions of the past few centuries 
have not grown stronger through men 





putting a lower value upon physical 
education. 

The same causes that tend to make 
a nation long-lived and strong, tend 
also to make it good and great, and to 
call forth all the active virtues. 

Xenophon was not alone in recom- 
mending gymnastics, other ancient au- 
thorities followed him, as they have 
been followed by the great promoters of 
physical education in modern times, 
Locke, Rousseau, Campe, Basedow, 
Pestalozzi, Saltzman, Fellenberg, Voel- 
ker, and Jalin. 

Mercury was the god of eloquence, of 
music, and the athletic exercises. Here 
we have a god of versatility, who is the 
god of gymnasium. We cannot say 
this of the men of to-day. Men of in- 
tellect, who are our best judges, keep 
their muscles in the background in 
practice, but they are at least athletic 
in theory. Ask them what is health? 
and they are practical enough to answer 
you, “The even-balanced activity of 
every part of the system.” They give 
us good precepts, if they fail to set us a 
good example. It is almost incredible 
that men who know what health is, and 
who must therefore be supposed to 
know its value, should deliberately turn 
their backs upon Hygera’s altar and 
offer sacrifices in the temple of ambi- 
tion. 

A man who loses his activity between 
twenty and thirty loses it forever; he 
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may regain a portion, but not the whole. ancy that belongs to the chest when the 
But if the habit of inactivity grows lungs are brought well into play, the 
rapidly, the habit of activity grows al- state of the body that converts plain 








SANDOW. 


most as fast and takes root more deeply. fare into a sumptuous banquet, and a 
One has only to experience the delight- hard bed into a luxurious couch, to un- 
ful sense of half fatigue that follows derstand that it is the far molto which 
wholesome exercise, the feeling of buoy- makes the far niente dolce, 
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One writer suggests that if convicts 
were sentenced to seven years on their 
backs, with no exercise except that 
which is necessary to convey food to 
their mouth, instead of “ hard labor,” 
it is more than probable that the pun- 
ishment would be greater and even 
amount to cruelty. 

It is generally the stimulus that is 
wanting that causes many to be indo- 
lent; having a motive, the most idle 
will often show a surprising resolution 
and determination of mind and body. 

A stimulus of a physical nature is 
often more necessary than a mental. 
The gymnasium that was called an ex- 
otic twenty years ago is that no longer; 
still the bodily powers are not thought 
any too highly of. 

To make exercises pleasurable one 
must have interest in them. It is im- 
possible to derive pleasure from mus- 
cles in a state of atrophy. 

When the pleasure of muscular ac- 
tivity has once been known it is not 
likely to be forgotten. It is one of the 
greatest pleasures, for a stimulus is 
given to the blood, and hence improves 
the circulation; it increases the action 
of the lungs, and fills the air-cells with 
deeper and stronger inhalations; it oils 
the muscles of every part of the human 
frame and makes their action uniform 
and harmonious. 

Why has nature endowed us with 
such powers of activity and such pli- 
ancy in every part of the body if it were 
not necessary to make use of such pow- 
ers and desirable for our well-being to 
exercise every part in various compres- 
sions, extensions, dilations, and all kind 
of motions? 

But the muscles are too often looked 
down upon while the intellect has full 
sway. 

The direct effect of physical educa- 
tion is to promote elegance of form, 
grace of bearing, and decision of char- 
acter. It teaches the art of acting with- 
out hesitation. The character is influ- 
enced by physical exercise, which, if it 
acts indirectly upon the system by im- 
proving its general tone, has an unde- 
niable influence over the moral and 
intellectual faculties, giving them a 
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tonic they would receive in no other 
way. 

The muscles make the mind think, 
while the mind makes the muscles work. 
Each stimulates and employs the other. 
General breadth of character seems to 
be consistent only with the uniform 
and equal development of all the pow- 
ers, both muscular and mental. In 
some instances this is not attainable. 
But it is surprising to note the improve- 
ment in individual cases of deformity 
where well directed exercises have given 
a new lease of life for deformities in- 
duced by weakness or illness—such as 
round shoulders, knock-knees, curved 
spine, stooping form—can be amended 
by the action of the muscles, which tend 
to draw the parts into their proper 
shape and position. 

The train of evils that must inev- 
itably follow upon their neglect would, 
if calmly reflected upon, appal the brav- 
est of us. It seems scarcely possible to 
resist the conclusion that sound bodily 
health is a virtue and that physical ex- 
ercise is one of the modes of practising 
it. 

All the virtues belong to one great 
family, and there is no reason why 
health of body should not rank with 
the highest. 

Every cause is in its turn an effect, 
every effect in its turn a cause; and 
at the present day the continual cram- 
ming for competitions saps not only the 
brain of its energy but the body of its 
strength. When the body sends up 
word to the brain that “there is no 
more strength left,” then the mind 
realizes its helplessness apart from a 
sound physical organization. Herbert 
Spencer has truly remarked that “ al- 
ready thousands are breaking down un- 
der the high pressure they are subject 
to,” and if this pressure continues to 
increase, it will try severely even the 
soundest constitutions. Hence it is be- 
coming of especial importance that the 
training of children should be carried 
on so as not only to fit them mentally 
for the struggle before them, but also 
to make them physically fit to bear its 
excessive wear and tear. 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE SERVICE OF WATER TO THE 
HUMAN BODY. 


While it is true that water does not in 


itself undergo any chemic alteration and_ 


hence is not susceptible of liberating 
force, does not in other words, consti- 
tute a force-producing agent, yet it con- 
tributes to chemic change by supplying 
a necessary condition for its occurrence 
in other bodies. In other words the 
proper metabolism of tissues, the entire 
scheme of nutrition, depends upon 
water. Not only do we need water then 
for the proper accomplishment of nutri- 
tion and as an element of food, but we 
need it for eliminating purposes. Pavey 
has stated that it may be reckoned that 
we receive from about fifteen to tw enty- 
five ounces of fluid into the system 
mixed with solid food that is consumed, 
and, besides this, it is advisable that 
about sixty to seventy ounces, and even 
in some cases as much more should be 
taken. The average amount of urine 
passed daily may be said to be fifty 
ounces, and there is considerable loss of 
fluid through the skin and lungs. To 
meet this waste by elimination, compen- 
sation must be effected by a correspond- 
ing amount of liquid; as long as the 
fluid taken is devoid of noxious proper- 
ties a free supply must be regarded as 
beneficial, forming as it does a means of 
carrying off impurities from the system. 
Pavey further says he believes that the 
benefit derivable from a course of water 
treatment is often in a great measure 
due to this cause. Water, then, taken 
in free quantities, acts as a purifier of 
the system, flushing, as it were, the ani- 
mated system of sewerage, dissolving 
out poisonous materials and waste prod- 
ucts of the body, which otherwise might 
be accumulated. For instance, it is well 
known that uric acid, a very important 
factor in gouty conditions, requires a 
large amount of water to render it suffi- 
ciently soluble to be carried out of the 
system. For fully fifteen years I have 
been impressed with the thought that 
the majority of people, sick and well, 
drink an insufficiency of water. I would 
advise the establishment of the water- 
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drinking habit on the part of children 
from the beginning, through life. And 
as each year passes I have been more 
and more convinced of the correctness 
of this position. It is the universal ob- 
servation that thin people are scant 
water drinkers, and a change of habit in 
this regard often results in an improve- 
ment quite manifest. Then again we 
will observe that the fat and well-fed 
looking ones are uniformly liberal water 
drinkers. We have, then, in this, evi- 
dence of the fact that a free supply of 
water improves nutrition. Further- 
more, the one who does not drink water 
often has a dark, swarthy, so-called 
bilious complexion, inactivity of secre- 
tion, manifested in the appearance of 
-the face; whereas the water-drinker has 
a clear, healthy complexion, suggestive 
of the fact that secretion is active and 
that the poisons due to waste are not 
retained and stored up in the system. 
We cannot impress too forcibly that the 
young, and particularly the female, 
devotees of society, that the greatest 
improver of the complexion which they 
can have is the free use of water inter- 
nally and externally. Surely, if the 
general conditions of those who are sup- 
posedly well are improved, it follows 
that those attacked by disease, in any 
form, will be the better for the free use 
of water. 
IL N. Love, M.D. 


—__oe-——— 


Salt these Facts down.—Salt puts out a 
fire in the chimney. 

Salt in the oven under baking-tins will 
prevent their scorching on the bottom. 

Salt and vinegar will remove stains 
from discolored teacups. 

Salt and soda are excellent for bee- 
stings and spider-bites. 

Salt thrown on soot which iad fallen 
on the carpet will prevent stain. 

Salt put on ink when freshly spilled on 
a carpet will help in removing the spot. 

Salt in whitewash makes it stick. 

Salt thrown on a coal fire which is low 
will revive it. 

Salt used in sweeping carpets keeps out 
moths.—San Francisco Post. 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


= 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING.’ 


By NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 365.—Flora I. Williams. This 
face is a prophecy of peace and joy as 
well as of long suffering and kindness. 














FIG. 365. —FLORA I WILLIAMS, OF LIMA, OHIO, 
AGED THREE AND ONE-HALF YEARS. 


She has every evidence of excellent 
health and good parentage, who lived 
where the skies were bright, above and 
within. Her head has fine curved lines, 
indicating an ample intellect, excellent 
moral sentiments, very large Hope, 
which expects all that is promised and 
all that is possible, and the power of pa- 
tience under difficulties, if evils should 


come. She is one who would say, “ It 
cannot rain always; it will be clear some 
time.” Or, if the earth were parched, 











FIG. 366.—SAMUEL G. WILLIAMS, AGED EIGHT 
AND ONE-HALF MONTHS. 


she would say, “ There is rain brewing 
for us, we will have it in good time, and 
it will be very good when it comes.” 
Her smile is one of pleasure and not 
so much one of brilliant wit. She does 
not look as if she saw some funny acci- 
dent about to happen at the cost of some 
playmate. Her Mirthfulness is large, 
and hence her joy shines out through 
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smiles. Some children are joyous, but 
they have a sober look. They are ter- 
ribly in earnest, but they will skip and 
leap like the hare. She has a strong de- 
velopment of Faith. She believes in 
anything that is true and is willing to 
believe all that is possible to be true. 
Her Caution renders her prudent, she 
has good elements of energy, and is the 
picture of health. She will have to learn 
the meaning of dyspepsia by going to 
the dictionary, or by reading its sad story 
in the faces of those who inherit it, or 
by wrong living acquire it. 

She will do her own talking, will be 
fond of music, and if dancing is fashion- 
able in her circle, her dancing pro- 
gramme will always be full of names. 
She will not be a wall-flower. She has 
the right name—Flora—and_ blossoms 
early, and it looks as though it were a 
constant blossoming. 


Fig. 366.—Samuel G. Williams.— 
Here is Flora’s young brother, aged 
eight and one-half months, and his face 
is blossoming also. He sees the fun but 
does not quite understand it, while his 
sister appreciates it. This boy has a very 
broad head; and he will be master where 
he moves. He will be a mechanic, an in- 
ventor, a financier, and a great worker. 
No matter what he undertakes to do, he 
will put his whole soul and body into it 
and under it. In society he will be a 
little like a dummy-engine that makes 
up trains at a railway station. He will 
be boss of the party, of the picnic, of the 
shop, of the factory, or of the store; and 
he would make a splendid surgeon with 
the proper training and culture. He 
has wonderful Secretiveness and Cau- 
tiousness. People will have to pump a 
long time to get him to tell that which 
he prefers to keep to himself. His 
Firmness and Conscientiousness are 
large, and when he has time to develop, 
the top-head will round out fully. We 
congratulate Flora on having so promis- 
ing a brother; the parents do not need 
any congratulations. 


Fig. 367.—Fred. N. Bremer.—Age, 
€leven months. Weight, twenty-five 
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pounds. Measurement of head, nineteen 
inches in circumference and thirteen in- 
ches from the opening of one ear to that 
of the other over the top of the head. 


| 

















FIGS. 367. —FRED. N. BREMER, 


This face looks like that of a ruddy boy 
of twelve, handsome and happy. What 
a mature face it is! not old and sad- 
looking, but cheery, sensible, and 











FIG. 368.—FRED, N. BREMER. 


healthy. How ‘still he held his rigint 
hand, and see how settled and attentive 
his face is as if he saw some specific mat- 
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ter of interest and was waiting to hear 
the clock strike. For a child less than a 
year old he has a very settled, mature, 
and sensible face. He will be known for 
memory, for power of reflection and con- 
sideration, for a sense of beauty and of 
mechanism. Ideality and Constructive- 
ness are large, but he does not appear to 
have as large a development of the organ 
of Acquisitiveness as No. 366 has. This 
boy will be literary. He will probably 
study for a profession and be in the 
Senate before he gets through with life. 

Fig. 368.—Fred. N. Bremer.—This 
shows a side-view of the preceding head. 
Observe the distance from the opening 
of the ear forward, and the massiveness 
of the head in the upper part of the fore- 
head! Then observe the distance from 
the opening of the ear backward. We 
very rarely see as much length as is here 
shown in the region of the social de- 
velopments. He will be a social centre 
or magnet wherever he lives and moves. 
People will like him and they will not 
know or care to ask why, but they will 
say, “ It is good for us to be here! ” 

He will want to belong to the social 
clubs and lodges, and he will have a 
chance to go through the “ Chairs,” as 
it is called, without electioneering. 

He would make a capital step-father; 
he would love the little children in his 
care as if they were his own. He would 
make a fine teacher for that reason, and 
he will always be interested in schools, 
in “orphan asylums,” and in “ homes 
for the friendless.” He will be inter- 
ested in whatever fosters, looks after and 
is anxious about childhood. He will 
want to feed the chickens and every 
other pet around the home and the 
household, and the pets will like him and 
believe in him. 

His moral development is wonderfully 
expressed. Justice, Hope, Faith, Rever- 
ence, and Sympathy are all well marked, 
and Self-Esteem is also large. The ex- 
pression of the front-view shows mental 
poise and dignity, and the side-view 
picture shows the development of Self- 
Esteem and Firmness by the length and 
distance from the opening of the ear to 
the crown of the head to the point where 


the head begins to slope backward. If 
the back-head were cut off as short as we 
sometimes find heads, see page 63, peo- 
ple would see his wonderful development 
of Self-Esteem and Firmness. This boy 
will take care of himself. He will not 
need anything but a track. He is like 
a locomotive, he will achieve success if 
he only has a track to run on. He 
should not be sent to school too early, 
and he should not be puzzled with ques- 
tions. He will devour his school-books, 
all but the covers, without any urging 
and without much assistance. 


Fig. 369.—Adams O. Ballard.—Age, 
six months. Weight, twenty-two 
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FIG. 369.—ADAMS O. BALLARD. 


pounds. Circumference of head eigh- 
teen and one-half inches, and from ear 
to ear over the top, twelve and five- 
eighth inches. This boy may not be su- 
perior to his brothers and sisters, but he 
will compare favorably with any other 
brothers and sisters in the neighborhood. 

His mother is interested in educa- 
tional and reformatory work, is a gradu- 
ate of the American Institute of Phre- 
nology, and is frequently invited to lect- 
ure to teachers of public schools who 
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delight to assemble and listen to her 
physiological and phrenological sugges- 
tions. She is also about to graduate in 
medicine; and this boy’s head, face, and 
expression look as if he had inherited an 
interest in all these things. There is 
about him a kind of mature, solid, wise 
look, as if he would say, “ Wait until I 
am old enough and see what I will do.” 

His head is broad, giving him wonder- 
ful force. It is developed amply in 
front, giving clearness and scope of in- 
tellect, and the crown of the head, rep- 
resented here by the twelve and five- 
eighth inch measurement, shows that he 
will be masterful in his methods and 
purposes, and that he will not need an 
older brother to go with him to protect 
him. He will be hopeful, will look on 
the bright side of life, expects all that he 
deserves and is willing to work for it; 
and a failure or two will not dishearten 
him. He will blame himself for any 
mistakes in his plans rather than to feel 
that nature and fate are “down” on 
him. He will take care of his own fate. 
As he goes through life he will illustrate 
a bright, new auger that is eager and able 
to cut its bigness wherever it goes. 

The up-building of those cheeks, 
frontwise as well as sidewise, shows 
health of the best sort. Breathing power 
and digestive power are marvellously in- 
dicated. This boy looks as if he had 
twenty years of his mother’s culture co- 
ordinated in his make-up. 

I do not say this is a model child, but 
I fancy one would have to hunt a good 
while for a better one. 


Fig. 370.—Fred. R. Halldorson.— 
Age, one year. Weight, twenty-two 
pounds. Size of head, nineteen and one- 
eighth inches in circumference and 
eleven inches from ear to ear over the 
top. In the right hand of this boy, 
which is concealed, because it is obli- 
terated in the fur, there is not held a 
concealed deadly weapon, although he 
looks as if he were hunting foxes or deer. 
He is evidently on the lookout for some- 
thing, and he will see it as it is when it 
comes to view. We seldom find so sharp 
a face in so young a child. He looks as 


if he knew what he was about, and as if 
he were on the alert for something to 
turn up that would interest him, and as 
if he would know about it when he saw 
it. Those bright, keen, blue eyes will 
see the world about as it is. He was 
born in Iceland and may be the one to 
reach the North Pole! 

He will have a good memory, good 
practical judgment, and he will want to 








FIG. 370.—FRED. R. HALLDORSON. 


leave school early so as to go into busi- 
ness. Just above the ear the head is 
wide. He has Destructiveness enough to 
buckle in and do any work he is able to 
do. He will always play with heavy 
playthings, and he will incline to work 
with tools suited to a person larger than 
himself. He will want to be a master as 
early as he can be. He will imitate boys 
older than himself, and he will not play 
baby any longer than he must, and while 
he does he will play it in a manly way. 
He is social. His back-head is long. 
He has Combativeness enough to dare 
do what he ought to do, and he will be 
a leader among boys and men. The 
crown of his head is high. He will be 
ambitious to excel, and he will have con- 
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fidence in himself that he can excel. He 
will not be anxious to have people show 
him how to do things, but he will say, 
“ Let me do it myself.” He wants to try 
experiments and work things out him- 
self without help. 

He will be honest, ambitious, affec- 
tionate, enterprising, and full of busi- 
ness. If he can hold still long enough 
he will make a good scholar, and whether 
educated or not he will lead off in what- 
ever he interests himself in. 


——__ 


CARE OF THE BABIES. 


System and regularity are important 
factors in forming the baby’s habits. 
His bath, his nap, and his meals should 
be attended to at the proper time, for 
many of the ills and dangers that 
threaten babies’ lives are due to the hap- 
hazard manner in which they are cared 
for. 

A healthy infant will sleep the greater 
part of his time during the first few 
weeks of his life, and should not be 
wakened to show him to your admiring 
friends. Handle him very gently. The 
common practice of keeping him con- 
stantly in motion when awake is fruitful 
of trouble in many ways. Shield his 
eyes from the light of the lamp or win- 
dow, as exposure to the light often 
causes them to be weak. 

If he has colic do not dose him with 
peppermint, paregoric, or soothing 
syrup, for any relief that may come 
from these remedies arises from the ef- 
fect of alcohol, laudanum, or opium, all 
of which are dangerous drugs to admin- 
ister toa baby. There are very few cases 
of colic that will not yield readily to an 
application of warm flannel to the 
stomach, bowels, and feet. 

If the mother cannot nurse her child, 
it becomes a very important matter to 
find a diet that baby will like, and that 
will agree with him. I have raised two 
“bottle babies.” With the first one we 
tried cow’s milk, condensed milk, and 
several other things, but found nothing 
that was satisfactory until our physician 
advised us to use lactated food. This 
we did, and were so well pleased with 
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the result that we used it for the second 
baby without experimenting with any- 
thing else, and I have never seen a 
healthier, heartier child than he is. 

Food should be given at regular in- 
tervals from the first, beginning with 
two hours apart during the day and early 
evening and twice during the night for 
the first three months; these intervals 
may be lengthened, until at the age of 
one year the baby has five meals a day 
and one at night. The habit of taking 
the baby to the table, and feeding indis- 
criminately anything that happens to be 
found there, is the source of much of the 
indigestion and bowel trouble which is 
so often fatal. After the first year it is 
safe to enlarge his diet gradually, giv- 
ing the child an occasional soft-boiled 
egg, meat broth, the juice of stewed fruit 
or finely mashed potato. 

Do not burden the little one with 
more clothing than is necessary for com- 
fort. Leave him to amuse himself the 
greater part of the time that he is awake. 
He will enjoy lying in his crib and play- 
ing with his toes much better than to be 
held on your lap all the time, and you 
will have an opportunity to rest. 

ELSIE Gray. 
cchaesibatiiicat on 
MOTHER. 
The fire upon the hearth is low, 

And there is stillness everwhere; 

And, like winged spirits, here and there 

The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
Anu as the shadows round me creep, 

A childish treble breaks tne gloom, 
And softly from a further room, 

. Comes ‘*‘ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And somehow with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble :n my ears, 
My thoughts go back to distant years, 
And linger with a dear one there; 
And as I hear my child’s * Amen,” 
My mother’s faith comes back to me— 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


O for an hour in that dear place! 
O for tne peace of that dear time! 
O for that childish trust sublime! 
O for a glimpse of mother’s face! 
Yet as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone 
And ‘* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
—Eugene Field. 
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CONVINCING A SCEPTIC. 


By E. E. Youmans. 


“Well, how do you like the new 
cashier, Alf?” asked my partner one 
day as he walked into our private office 
where I was seated looking over the 
morning mail. 

*T don’t like him at all,” I answered, 
looking up. 

“ Don’t like him? Why not? ” 

“T think he’s not strictly honest.” 

“'That’s some more of your phreno- 
logical ideas, I suppose,” he replied, 
contemptuously. 

“Right you are, and you'll discover 
in time that my ‘ phrenological ideas,’ 
as you are pleased to call them, are cor- 
rect,” I resumed with energy. 

“'That’s all nonsense, Alf,” he went 
on, growing momentarily more excited. 
“1 thought you were too shrewd a man 
to be deceived in that manner. Ever 
since you had a phrenological reading 
you harp about nothing but phrenology. 
I tell you its all humbug; there’s noth- 
ing in phrenology. ‘The examiner 
simply made a few clever guesses in your 

case, and now you imagine there’s noth- 
ing like that science.” 

“ You’re right again,” said I, serenely; 
“and I'll bet you one hundred dollars 
that if you go down to the professor, 
and hear what he has to tell you you'll 
believe it too. Will you do it?” , 

“T may if I should ever become in- 
sane. So long, however, as I retain my 
senses I don’t think I’ll be apt to make 
such a fool of myself.” 

“ All right, have your way about it,” 
I answered; “ but let me tell you some- 
thing about the new cashier. He is dis- 
honest and tricky, and is totally unfit for 
the responsible position you have placed 
him in. He’ll forge our name before 
long, and when he does just remember 
that I formed my estimate of the man’s 
character from my small knowledge of 
phrenology.” 

“Nonsense,” cried my partner. 
“You'll see the time when you'll have 
more confidence in Mr. Gordon. Why 


the man is a jewel. You should see him 
go over a column of figures.” 

“Certainly. His development in the 
region of calculation shows that,” I re- 
turned, smiling. 

“ Development in the region of thun- 
der,” cried Mr. Summers, impatiently. 
“Ww hy will you insist in that ha- 

rangue? ” 

“Tes a fact, my boy.” 

“Well, keep it to yourself then, and 
when Mr. Gordon has rendered us ef- 
ficient and valuable service you can 
apologize to him for the shabby opinion 
of him that you now entertain.” 

“When he has,” said I, and there the 
matter rested. 

Summers withdrew and I resumed the 
reading which the foregoing conversa- 
tion had interrupted. I regretted the 
necessity of being compelled to speak so 
disparagingly of the new cashier, for 
Mr. Summers had taken a great fancy 
to him, and I did not like to let him see 
that I questioned his judgment. He 
had asked my opinion, however, and I 
deemed it my duty to speak candidly. 

I was sure that my estimate of the 
man’s character was correct. He had 
small Conscientiousness with large Se- 
cretiveness, and this led me to believe 
that he would not hesitate to forge our 
name, and otherwise betray his trust 
should an opportunity to do so success- 
fully present itself. 

He had an agreeable manner, how- 
ever, was a splendid conversationalist, 
and any one not versed in human nature 
would be easily deceived. 

Of course, had I insisted on his re- 
moval he would not have been retained, 
but I did not care to offend my partner 
by persisting in what he designated my 
phrenological ideas, so the new cashier 
remained. But I watched him closely 
day by day and made it my business to 
visit the office once a week after hours, 
and carefully inspect the books. 

T could find no irregularities in his ac- 
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counts, however, and though I diligently 
adhered to this custom for a long time 
nothing occurred to arouse my suspicion, 
So, although my opinion of the man was 
not changed, I began to get careless, and 
contented myself by examining his 
books only once a month. 

One day after cashier Gordon had 
been with us nearly a year my partner 
came in and banteringly inquired: 

* Well, have you discovered any 
forged check yet.” 

“ No, I’m glad to say I have not.” 

“Then I suppose you’re willing to ad- 
mit you made a mistake in regard to the 
cashier’s honesty?” 

“Tam not,” I replied, emphatically. 
“ So long as it is policy to be loyal to us 
Mr. Gordon will be so, and I never inti- 
mated that he would be anything else. 
But if the opportunity ever offers itself 
where he can use our name to advantage, 
you'll see how quickly he’ll do it, espe- 
cially if there’s not much risk of detec- 
tion. Just have patience and wait; 
there’s plenty of time yet.” 

“ Stuff,” said Summers. 
like a fool.” 

“Do 1? Well, I’ll tell you what I'll 
do. You ask the cashier for a photo-~ 
graph, and I’]l mail it to a Phrenologist 
telling him that the subject holds the 
position of cashier and bookkeeper in 
our store, and that we would like to 
know if he is a fit man for the place. If 
the phrenologist does not bear me out 
in what I say, then I’ll admit that the 
science isa fraud. You can see that the 
trial will be a fair one, for it is more 
than probable that the professor has 
never seen the cashier, and does not even 
know of his existence.” 

At first he refused. He was such a 
consummate sceptic that he would not 
listen to anything pertaining to the 
science, but after some persuasion he 
consented as a matter of courtesy to me 
to secure the picture. 

“ Mind,” he said, “ I don’t believe the 
phrenologist can tell anything about 
him, and if he did it would be all guess- 
work.” 


“You talk 
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The next day he handed me Gordon’s 
photograph. It was a good likeness, 
and I lost no time in sending it to my 
phrenological friend with a letter ask- 
ing for a written analysis. In due time 
it was returned with the character of the 
original carefully written out. 

The chart stated that the picture was 
that of a man who was bland and agree- 
able in manner, a fine talker, shrewd in 
business, but inclined to be tricky in 
money matters. It gave further traits 
concerning his social character, and con- 
cluded by stating that he was a great 
lover of pictures. 

When Summers came into the office 
I gave him the chart, and stood by in 
silence while he read it. When he con- 
cluded he turned to me saying: 

“ Alf Weston, you’ve served me a 
mean trick.” 

“ How so,” I asked, amazed. 

“Why you’ve told the phrenologist 
all about the cashier, thinking you could 
easily fool me, but it won’t work.” 

“T give you my word, Joe,” said I, 
earnestly, “that I did nothing of the 
sort.” 

“Then will you tell me how it is that 
the phrenologist knows this man so well. 
He describes him here as if he’d known 
him all his life. The only mistake he 
makes is where he says Gordon is in- 
clined to be tricky in money matters. 
About his being a lover of pictures, 
that’s as true as can be; he’d spend a 
fortune on a single picture if he had 
it. Now how did the professor know 
that ?” 

“By his thorough knowledge of 
phrenology he is able to tell it just as he 
can read the character of you or me or 
any other person. You see now that I 
was right in regard to Gordon’s hon- 
esty.” 

“T see nothing of the sort, I see only 
that you have served me a mean trick, 
and I don’t like it.” 

“T tell vou I did not. Here is a copy 
of the letter I sent with the photo- 
graph.” 


(To be continued.) 
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BRAIN SURGERY 


The boldness of the modern surgeon 
in opening the cranium and scrutiniz- 
ing the exposed brain for the purpose of 
discovering what disease, if any, there 
may be, has been the cause of certain 
phenomena, motor or sensory, is a never- 
ceasing occasion of wonder to most peo- 
ple. It must be admitted, however, that 
this boldness has not been attended with 
great success in relieving those patients 
who have submitted to it of the affec- 
tions that were attributed to one form 
or another of brain disease. 

We are satisfied from our review of 
the cases of which there are detailed re- 
ports that for epilepsy there is but little 
probability of benefit in an operation 
upon the brain. So also of the great 
majority of sensory disturbances that 
may be traced to a positive brain lesion 
—as an abscess, a tumor, or other de- 
generation. 

We suppose that these unsatisfactory 
results will not deter the bold wielder of 
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AND MENTAL FUNCTION, 


the scalpel from further attempts, for 
one brilliant success in a score of opera-~ 
tions usually stimulates his zeal to go 
on. Certainly when operative measures 
are undertaken by careful men, whose 
study of a case has been deliberate and 
thorough, no symptom or element in its 
history having been neglected, we are 
warranted in the belief that such a re- 
source is the final one. 

The study of tumors and abscesses 
occurring in the anterior region of the 
brain has been productive of valuable re- 
sults, especially as concerns mental phe- 
nomena, contributing evidences of the 
kind demanded by the “scientific ” 
class. 

In a late number of the English 
Brain, a very important article by R. 
T. Williamson appears, in which there is 
an analysis of fifty cases of brain disease, 
in which the lesions were situated in the 
anterior lobes. While the article is in- 
tended for the consideration of the 
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neurologist it contains observations of 
special value to the professional phre- 
nologist. 

In reference to “ mental symptoms ” 
the writer says: “ In 71 per cent. there 
was a condition of mental decadence; a 
dull mental state; loss of power of at- 
tention; loss of memory; loss of spon- 
taneity; the patient taking no notice of 
his surroundings, sleeping during the 
greater portion of the day or being semi- 
comatose. In a few cases there were 
evidences of the reverse of this condi- 
tion, the patient being excitable and 
suspicious.” 

The characterization of these symp- 
toms is rather general, covering many 
qualities and functions of intellect, but 
specific enough to confirm the localiza- 
tion of intellectual faculties as defined 
in phrenological terms. 

A leading American neurologist in 
his comment on Dr. Williamson (see 
“ American Medico-Surgical Bulletin,” 
December 26, 1896) remarks: 

“The chief distinguishing feature, 
the symptom upon which we may place 
the most reliance in our attempts to 
differentiate between focal disease of 
these two regions, is the mental state. 
The results of the recent experimental 
researches of Bianchi are abundantly 
corroborated by clinical observation. 
Impairment of function of the frontal 
lobes, especially anterior to the motor 
area, is so frequently associated with 
mental hebetude and deterioration of in- 
tellectual faculty, that the mental con- 
dition of the patient should form the 
most important lecalizing symptom in 
new growths in the prefrontal region. 
This symptom is not usually present in 
neoplasms of the cerebellum.” 

This position is notable because of the 
attitude of some physiologists toward 
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localization, they asserting that the 
functional centres of thought or idea- 
tion are diffused in the brain cortex and 
not restricted to definite areas. 

It seems to us that as a late outcome 
of pathological research in cerebral 
function there is nothing to be found in 
similar lines of observation that approx- 
imates more closely to complete demon- 
stration than this, so that we can quote 
it as a pathological corollary to the prop- 
ositions of physiological observation. 

D. 
a eee 
PHOTOGRAPHING THOUGHT. 

The power of the human mind to 
convey impressions to the brain of a 
person, even at a distance, has been 
often asserted, and, in the opinion of 
some persons, conclusively demon- 
strated. Thought reading is a familiar 
exemplification of this. Mesmerists 
have been reported able to send persons 
to sleep when at a considerable distance 
away, and stil! more striking instances 
of the existence of this power are ap- 
parently well-authenticated cases, in 
which the earnest thought or wish of a 
dying person has been sufficient not 
only to communicate to one at a dis- 
tance an impression of his death, but 
so to affect the optic nerve as to produce 
a belief that the dying person has ac- 
tually been seen. Hitherto some have 
contented themselves with denying 
altogether the truth of these stories, 
however strongly attested by the most 
respectable witnesses. Others have sat- 
isfied themselves with putting them 
down as mere coincidences. The com- 
munication just made to the Paris 
Academy of Medicine by Dr. Baraduc 
would seem to be, if the results should 
be confirmed, sufficient proof that this 
mind or brain power not only can pro- 
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duce an effect upon another brain, but 
also influence inanimate matter. He 
states that photographs, dim and indis- 
tinct certainly, but still in many cases 
sufficiently distinct to show the outlines 
of faces and things, can be produced 
upon a photographic plate in a dark 
room by a person touching the plate 
and concentrating his thoughts on an 
absent person or thing. More than this, 
he gives a case in which a Dr. Istrate 
impressed upon a plate, placed by a 
friend at the foot of his bed, three hun- 
dred kilometres away, the outline of his 
face by the effort of concentrated mind 
power. At present, the figures in these 
photographs are blurred and indistinct, 
but this was only what might be ex- 
pected in the case of first experiment on 
entirely new ground, just as the early 
experimenters with the Roentgen rays 
were similarly indistinct. But if fol- 
lowed up, as they are sure to be in many 
quarters, they may result in discoveries 
no less surprising than those already 
affected by the latter process. 

Of course those who are confirmed 
pessimists will still refuse to place any 
reliance in the above statement, which 
appeared in a recent London daily, but 
those who are sufficiently optomistic 
are open to the belief that there are 
many hidden treasures which the mind 
has in store for us, and which the com- 
ing century will unfold to us. J. 


a eee 
ABSTRACTION OF MIND. 


Is there such a thing as abstraction of 
mind? Certainly. Some have exercised 
the power of abstraction of mind to a 
degree that appears marvellous to vola- 
tile spirits and puny thinkers. To this 
habit Newton is indebted for many of 
his great discoveries; an apple falls up- 


on him in his orchard, and the system of 
attraction succeeds in his mind. He 
observes boys blowing soap bubbles, and 
the properties of light display them- 
selves! What faculties of the mind 
produce this absorption? 

A person cannot very well abstract 
his mind from all surrounding thoughts 
and shut himself up with one subject 
for a considerable time without an ac- 
tive development of continuity, or, as 
scientists call it, concentration of atten- 
tion. Then allied with this faculty is 
large Firmness, which gives stability to 
the action of the mind, perseverance to 
the resolve, and determination of will 
to carry on that process of thought until 
the object is obtained or accomplished. 

Of Socrates it is said that he would 
frequently remain an entire day and 
night in the same attitude, absorbed in 
meditation, and why shall we doubt this 
when we know that La Fontaine and 
Thomson, Descartes and Newton, ex- 
perienced the same abstraction. Mecat- 
or, the celebrated geographer, found 
such delight in the ceaseless progression 
of his studies that he would never will- 
ingly quit his maps to take the necessary 
refreshments of life. 

In Cicero’s “ Treatise on Old Age,” 
Cato applauds Gallus, who, when he sat 
down to write in the morning, was sur- 
prised by the evening; and when he 
took up his pen in the evening was sur- 
prised by the appearance of the morn- 
ing. Buffon once described these’ de- 
licious moments with his accustomed 
eloquence: “Invention depends on 
patience ; contemplate your subject 
long. It will gradually unfold, till a 
sort of electric spark convulses for a 
moment the brain, and spreads down to 


the very heart a glow of irritation. 
J. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. Jt ia 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 
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ical New England home fifty years ago. 
The reminiscences of the great men that 
she saw and talked with at the home 
table or in the social community—Emer- 
son, Whittier, James T. Fields, Longfel- 
low, Holmes, and others—are features of 
attraction; while the recitals of her own 
literary endeavors, the failures and suc- 
cesses, are as frank and open as only a 
nature transparent in its sincerity could 
give. The references to her chronic inval- 
idism is so cheerful that we feel bound to 
thank her for referring to it, while we 
know that it has impressed so much of 





ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS (MRS, WARD). 
From *‘ Chapters from a Life,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co,, Boston. 


“Chapters from a Life.” By Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Cloth: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 
Boston and New York. 


Of course all who have read Gates Ajar, 
The Story of Ava, and others of this well- 
known writer’s productions must have 
desired to know something of herself, 
and she does well in obeying the demand 
that has long pressed upon her attention. 
This book, as charmingly written as any- 
thing we know from this daughter of an 
old New England family so honored in the 
lines of theological scholarship, is an au- 
tobiography and a family record in one. 
The old life in Andover, Mass., is de- 
scribed in a way that furnishes vivid 
pictures of the simple currency of a typ- 


her authorship with a pathetic coloring. 
Yet the themes she has treated have never 
suffered any discount of interest to a 
reader because of that. The color was 
never of a jaundiced shade. We are sure 
that the book will receive a wide wel- 
come. 

“A Study of the Pentateuch for Popular 
Reading.” By Rufus P. Stephens, D.D., 
late President, Lecturer, and Profes- 
sor in the Meadville Theological School. 
3d edition. 16mo. pp. 236. H. L. Hast- 
ings, Scriptural Tract Repository, Bos- 
ton. Paper, 40 cents. 

This is an examination of the various 
questions that have been under discussion 
for many years past relating to the age of 
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the so-called Books of Moses, and other 
matters affecting their authenticity. The 
distinguished writer reviews the criticism 
of such advanced thinkers as Kuenen, 
Oort, Davidson, ete., and makes out a 
strong case for the old belief, touching 
the history and topics of the five books. 
It is a valuable contribution to biblical 
literature. 

“The True George Washington,” by 
Paul Leicester Ford (Lippincott), is a 


portance. Mr. Ford has worked success- 
fully in stripping Washington of none of 
his virtues, and of robbing him of none 
of his weaknesses, he has therefore given 
us a valuable addition to the biographies 
that have already appeared. 

Much of the matter is drawn from 
Washington’s own pen, hence his person- 
ality is graphically and truthfully re- 
corded. On page 39 he says of his phy- 
sique: “ His head is well shaped though 
not large, but is gracefully poised on a 





GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Kindly lent by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


work which introduces us to the greatest 
man, hero, statesman of American history 
and figure-head of the Revolutionary War. 
We have known him in his military capac- 
ity, but this biography aims at humaniz- 
ing Washington, and hence we are not 
surprised to find topics introduced that 
bear on the “social life,” “family rela- 
tions,” of Washington’s life. He is, how- 
ever, recognized in his capacity as “ Mas- 
ter and Employer,” “ Citizen and Officer- 
Holder,” ‘“ Farmer and Proprietor,” and 
“ Soldier,” but these are more incidental 
chapters than conspicuous for their im- 


From ‘“* The True George Washington.” 


superb neck. A large and straight rather 
than prominent nose;- blue-gray pene- 
trating eyes, which are widely separated 
and overhung by a heavy brow. His face 
is long rather than broad, with high, 
round cheek bones.” 

The book also abounds with original 
comments, and old facts sparkle with 
their fresh surroundings. The work con- 
tains over twenty valuable illustrations 
which greatly enhance the volume. It 
should take its proper place even among 
large and more pretentious biographies 
on the subject. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, tf correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

lr You Use A PsEuDoNYyM oR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 





The Mind as a Creative Power.—A. L. 
T.—It would seem that if the mind of 
man did not possess faculties that gave 
humanity ability to produce new methods 
and original designs there would be no 
such thing as a high and refined order of 
civilization without the assistance of a 
supernatural revelation. We are, how- 
ever, inclined to think, despite the views 
of many philosophers, that man possesses 
powers of origination. He does develop 
new things; he does transcend the old, 
or, he so changes the old that there re- 
sults, for all practical purposes, entirely 
new designs. You may say that he em- 
ploys merely the forces of nature, yes; 
but in his use of them we have an exhibi- 
tion now and then of wonderful genius. 

The Place of Time.—W. C. S.—Both the 
bust and the chart are right in a degree. 
‘Lhe centre of Time is nearly on a line 
with the centre of Color; but the area 
allotted to Time on the forehead is wider 
than the area of Color, so that the inner 
margin may extend beyond the division 
between Weight and Color. This would 
be the case especially when the organ is 
unusually large. 


Sensitiveness and Self-Esteem.—C. B.— 
Self-esteem plays a very important part 
with reference to the expression of feel- 
ing on the side of what is termed sensi- 
tiveness. A highly refined organization, 
which includes of course a superior tone 
of quality, possesses in a marked degree 
the sensitive element; but so far as the 
expression of it is concerned the faculties 
in the moral realm especially play their 
parts. Self-esteem as a controller of per- 
sonality, imparting pride, hauteur, assur- 
ance, limits the expression of sensitive- 
ness, while Approbauveness, when more 
influential than Self-esteem, tends to 
liberate such expression. With your 
knowledge of the phrenological philoso- 
phy, you should be able to analyze this 
subject fairly well. In some of the books 
its treatment is quite full. One of the 
monographs recently published, entitled 
“ Approbativeness,” supplies many hints. 


The Flat Dutch Head.—D. D. L.—In 
considering any type of head one must 
of course take into account the tempera- 
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ment and social environment. ‘The Dutch 
head is notable for its breadth, and 
the character in correspondence distin- 
guished for industrial activity. In certain 
classes, however, of the Dutch, we find 
that there is no want of upper develop- 
ment; so that the moral nature is strong, 
but being affected by the lower, practical, 
industrial elements, its expression is 
strongly colored, of course, by the physi- 
cal-mental relation. If you appreciate 
this fact, and address yourself to the or- 
ganism from that point of view, you will 
doubtless find it easy to manage. 


pee eee 
CHART MARKING. 


We receive letters asking questions 
about the marking of charts with numbers 
as from 1 to 7 or 1 to 10 or 1 to 20, to in- 
dicate the development of the organs or 
temperaments. 

The first chart we believe was marked, 
1 for small, 2 for medium, and 3 for large. 
Later when examiners had felt the 
need of more grades of power they added 
two more sizes, 1 for small, 2 for moder- 
ate, 3 for average, 4 for full, and 5 for 
large. Later still they used from 1 to 6, 
then 1 to 7. Others used a scale of 10 or 
even 20, which was simply making 6, 7, 
10, or 20 pieces to the same melon; 1 in 
all cases being the smallest and 7 or 10 or 
20 the largest. We hear carpenters talk 
of feet, as a house 30 x 50 feet, yet every 
foot in the large amount has 12 inches, 
48 quarter inches, and 96 eighth inches. 
It does not increase nor decrease the 
whole amount by dividing it into few or 
many parts. We say the head of a man 
who weighs one hundred and fifty pounds 
if it measures 22 x 14 inches, it is 5 on a 
seale of 7, or if 21 inches it is 4, if 221% it 
is 5 to 6, if 23 inches it is 6, if 24 inches it 
is 7. If any head were studied under a 
seale of 10, 10 wouid be very large; or on 
a scale of 20, 10 would mean medium, and 
1 very small, and 20 very large. If an 
apple be cut into 3 pieces, 7, 10, or 20 
pieces, the sum total is the same in each 
case. We call 41% feet short for a man’s 
height, 5 feet medium, 5% feet good 
height, 6 feet is tall, 7 very tall, and the 
same law or rule applies to weight. One 
man is 6 feet tall and weighs 100 pounds, 
and we think of weight and height as 
compared with the moderate, proper, or 
natural, as medium, heavy, and very 
heavy. 

We talk of diamonds by carats, of gold 
and silver by ounces, we talk of iron by 
the ton, yet it has ounces. When a ton 
of iron is made into the hair-springs of 
watches the ton measure is not used. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF + 
PHRENOLOGY. 


From one of the Fellows of the Institute, 
Mr. G. Morris, we hear that, on leaving 
New York he proceeded to Boston, where 
he says, “I spent a day visiting first the 
tomb of Spurzheim in Mount Auburn 
Cemetery, which is simply marked 
* Spurzheim, 1832.’ 

I stepped on the grass, put my hand 
reverently on the marble and repeated the 
verses composed by Rev. John Pierpont. 
It was only 9a.m. I was glad to be alone 
so I could think of the good and great of 
1832 that stood around the mortal remains 
of our immortal Spurzheim. 

I then wandered around and found the 
tomb of Longfellow. My soul was then 
satisfied with what I had seen in the city 
of the dead, and I took the car and rode 
by the home of Lowell and the house 
Longfellow lived in. At 10.30 I was in 
Harvard University. The Museums are 
very fine. The Fogg Fine Art Museum is 
grand. 

The University Museum contained the 
best and largest collection of Anthropo- 
logical specimens I have ever seen, the 
seventy-eight plaster of paris casts of 
brain are very interesting, from the 
hedgehog to the elephant. The casts of 
human brain represented the European, 
Turk, Tartar, Chinese, New Zealander, 
East African, West African, Bushman, 
and Australian. 

The form of these casts indicate that 
although they have put the European at 
the head of the list, the casts, both human 
and animal, are not graded according to 
capacity. 

In the Peabody Museum are fifty-four 
skulls of Indians. 

These three museums, all belonging to 
Harvard are very good; the buildings to 
protect them and the glass cases to dis- 
play them are first class. The students and 
visitors can learn much from them. The 
buildings are fire proof. 

My mind would wander back to the 
New York Phrenological Museum, at the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and its 
grand collection of skulls and casts, one 
of the largest and best phrenological and 
physiognomical in the world. The Phren- 
ological Cabinet is adapted to teach how 
to tell the differences in mankind, what 
talents they have. After leaving the 
Museum at Harvard, I went to the great 
Elm Tree, which has a fence around it, 
and contains a granite slab upon one side 
of which this was written: 


‘Under this tree Washington first took 
command of the American Army, July 
3, 1775.’ 

I walked around the tree so as to be 
sure I stood on the same side that Wash- 
ington stood. As I viewed the grand 
results of civilization on every side, I felt 
I could then and there forgive Washing- 
ton, even if some of my ancestors’ hus- 
bands did get hurt by some of the sol- 
diers. 

I next went to the foot of Bunker Hill 
monument and climbed the two hundred 
and ninety-four steps to its top. I read 
the guide-book, looked to the east, south, 
west, and north, and took in all the sub- 
limity of the scenery before me. 

Next I went to Faneuil Hall, saw the 
paintings, and thought of the things that 
had been done and said there. 

I passed the Boston Common and went 
through the occupied part of the public 
library of the city of Boston. 

At 7.45 p.m., I started, or the cars 
started with me, to St. John, New Bruns- 
wick.” 


Mr. W..B. Swift, Fellow of the A. I. P., 
has started his circular letter among the 
Fellows of the Institute with the object of 
gathering from each some important 
facts bearing cn Phrenology. We wish 
all our members and readers would make 
a practice of sending us facts which come 
before their notice that would be of gen- 
eral interest to our readers. 

Will our members or subscribers, cull 
from Sunday discourses or weekly lect- 
ures, any references that show an intelli- 
gent understanding of mental science. 
We want to gather the consensus of opin- 
ion on the subject in various parts of the 
country. 


Edwin Anthony (Class of ’96, A. I. P.), 
Eureka, IIl., has had occasion to practise 
phrenology in his city and does not fail 
to tell the truth and win respect for the 
science. In a recent letter he says, “I 
now see what advantage it was to attend 
the American Institute of Phrenology, 
and I will endeavor to hold the science up 
where it rightfully belongs.” 


Miss Jessie A. Fowler recently gave a 
lecture on “ The Utility of Phrenology,” 
before the Peoples’ Church Club at the 
New England Parlors, Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The audience was a large and ap- 
preciative cne. At the close of the lecture 
a lady and gentleman submitted their 
heads for phrenological examination. 
The former created quite an amount of 
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interest by continued confirmation of the 
remarks made about her character. Miss 
Fowler had never before seen the sub- 
jects. 

On New Year’s day Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
addressed the Bedford Branch of the 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A., Gates Avenue, the 
occasion being the New Year’s reception. 
The members of the ladies’ auxiliary were 
present to ao honor to the occasion. Miss 
Fowler examined several heads after her 
address. One lady in reply to the remark 
that she must be a descendant of one of 
the Mayflower family, admitted that she 
came from the Brewster family. That 
she was very fond of children, animals, 
and pets, and if she had a favorite cat 
she would be inclined to take it away 
with her on her summer holidays or 
board it out. The lady said she had for 
fourteen years taken her favorite cat 
with her when leaving home in the sum- 
mer. Her daughter was standing just 
behind and was an example of the moth- 
erly care that had been bestowed upon 
her. 

One gentleman Miss Fowler examined 
was an athiete with fine quality of organ- 
ization, good perceptive powers, and great 
activity. Miss Fowler described him as 
one who would break the record in bi- 
cycling and gymnastic work, and measure 
distances in all kinds of athletic work. 
She afterward heard that he came within 
two inches of being the champion jumper, 
and was a fine gymnast, was agile and 
quick in all his movements. 


Mr. James Dean, from Lifford, Canada, 
a graduate of the Class of °96 of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, 
writes: 

I received the Class picture in good 
shape; it had not sustained the least 
harm. Thanks. 

I shall not soon forget the many pleas- 
ant hours I spent during last session 
among the busts, casts, and skulls in 
the lecture-room of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology, nor shall I forget its 
kind instructors. 


CONJUGAL. 


Married December 19, 1896, at Shelby- 
ville, Ill., Miss Clara R. Harwood to Pro- 
fessor John W. Shull of Ohio. They are 
graduates of the American Institute of 
Phrenology of the class of 1891. The 
readers of the JOURNAL need no introduc- 
tion to Professor Shull, whose able and 
scholarly articles are so frequent and wel- 
come in our columns. He has until re- 
cently held an excellent position in the 
college at Valparaiso, Ind. He has ac- 
cepted the chair of “ Modern Languages 
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and Higher Mathematics ” in the Normal 
University at Chactanooga, Tenn. 

This is a love match according to scien- 
tific principles, and we cordially congrat- 
ulate each on the happy result, as well as 
the social circle of Chattanooga on its ac- 
quisition. Ss. 


GOLD MEDAL! 


We are informed that a man has been 
travelling in England and also in Amer- 
ica under the name of Professor Bullings, 
and showing a gold medal inscribed on 
one side “* American Institute of Phre- 
nology,” and on the other side ** Awarded 
to Professor Bullings for best essay on 
a new method of character reading.” 

We never before heard the name nor has 
the American Institute of Phrenology 
procured to be made or presented a gold 
medal to any person for any purpose. 

Our informant mentions another as the 
real name of the gold medalist, and it is 
but just to all concerned to say that it is 
neither Ananias nor Judas. 

Nelson Sizer, President. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE, LONDON. 


An unusually large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the Institute was held on De- 
cember 9th. Mr. William Brown, J. P., 
of Wellingborough, occupied the chair. 
The two papers read—one by Mr. T. Tim- 
son, entitled “‘ How to Educate our Chil- 
dren,” and one by Mr. D. T. Elliott on the 
“ Organ of Continuity ”"—were listened to 
with keen attention and interest, followed 
by an animated discussion. Several sug- 
gestions were made for the advancement 
of the science of phrenology, notably one 
by the Chairman, who said mere talking 
was useless, as we might go on talking 
without limit, yet nothing useful would 
result. 

We must act as well as talk; we must 
do something, and then our object might 
be attained, for people would see we were 
in earnest in what we said. 

He suggested that a special effort 
should be made to induce principals of 
board schools, high schools, and all edu- 
cational establishments to sanction the 
attendance of a competent phrenologist, 
with a view of classifying the children 
with some regard to their individual 
abilities and dispositions. 

The teacher would then be enabled to 
instruct the child more in accordance 
with its natural endowments than is at 
present the custom. He further intimated 
his readiness to help. towards carrying 
out this proposal. 
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Another practical suggestion was made 
by Mr. Eland to tue effect that it would 
be well if phrenologists would make a 
practice of giving drawing-room meet- 
ings or “ at homes,” and inviting thereto 
any school mistresses, masters, govern- 
esses, or teachers they might know, and 
thus make an opportunity of interesting 
them in the subject of phrenology, show- 
ing them how helpful it would be both to 
themselves and the children. 

We trust our members will bear in 
mind Mr. hland’s suggestion and carry 
it out as far as possible, as we believe it 
to be one of the best and most useful 
ways of advancing the science. 

The reading of Mr. Elliott’s paper was 
followed by a large number of questions 
which he answered very ably. He also 
gave a very exhaustive delineation of the 
character of one of the audience, who ex- 
pressed himself well satisfied with the 
reading. 

It was announced that fourteen new 
members had joined the Institute since 
the commencement of the present ses- 
sion. 

it is proposed to hold a Conference of 
Phrenologists in London early in May. 

Further particulars wul be announced 
in the March number of the Journal. 


From another comes this paragraph on 
“Long Heads and Round Heads” : 

Long heads are usually associated with 
the possession of great intellectual 
strength and mental capacity, but not be- 
fore have they been regarded as indicative 
of any physical peculiarity. Herr D. Am- 
mon, however, has been making observa- 
tions on 5,000 soldiers at Baden, and the 
result of these, which were communi- 
eated to the congress of German men of 
science at Heidelberg, show that the pro- 
portions of the body almost invariably 
conform to the size of the skull. Tall 
men, Herr Ammon found, had generally 
long skulls, or skulls of medium length, 
whereas the shoic men had round heads. 
Most of the round-headed men came from 
the Black Forest; those with long heads 
usually belonged to the valley of the 
Rhine, and were especially numerous in 
towns and in the neighborhood of the 
castles of ancient families. From this 
fact Herr Ammon concluded that the 
round-headed men had been the original 
inhabitants of the Rhine Valley, that 
they had been driven from it by long- 
headed invaders, and that the latter had 
established themselves near their victori- 
ous leaders. Not only does the German 
anthropologist find a certain relation be- 
tween the height of the figure and the 
shape of the skull, but his observations 
show that no fewer than eighty per cent. 


of the men examined who had blue eyes 
had fair hair; and that physical growth 
is generally quicker in the case of the 
brown-eyed than in that of the blue-eyed 
type. 


R. M. W. sends the following on ‘* How 
we Go to Sleep: “A scientist says that 
our senses do not fall asleep simulta- 
neously, but become insensible one after 
another. Many dreams are explainable 
upon this hypothesis. The eyelids take 
tue lead and obscure sight; next follows 
the sense of taste; then smelling, hear- 
ing, and touch, the last named being the 
lightest sleeper and most easily aroused.” 

“This may be interesting to your read- 
ers,” writes our correspondent, “as show- 
ing that another discovery (?) has been 
made, though this same truth was ex- 
pounded some years ago by the earlier 
phrenologists.” 


W. H. sends us the following : 

La Fontaine, at the age of 22, had not 
taken any profession, or devoted himself 
to any pursuit. Having accidentally 
heard some verses of Malherbe, he felt a 
sudden impulse, which directed his future 
life. He immediately bought a Malherbe, 
and was so exquisitely delighted with this 
poet, that after passing the nights in 
treasuring his verses in his memory, he 
would run in the daytime to the woods, 
where, concealing himself, he would re- 
cite his verses to the surrounding dryads. 

Dr. Franklin attributes the cast of his 
genius to a similar accident. “I found a 
work of De Foe’s, entitled ‘An Essay on 
Projects,’ from which perhaps I derived 
impressions that have since influenced 
some of the principal events of my life.” 


Mr. D. T. Elliott, F. F. P. I., Consulting 
Phrenologist at the Fowler Institute, 
Ludgate Circus, delivered a very able, 
eloquent, and instructive lecture on 
“The Principles of Phrenology and the 
Objections Thereto,” to an intelligent 
audience in Gilead Mission Hall, York 
Terrace, Clapham, Monday evening, De- 
cember 7th. A very hearty and cordial 
vote of thanks was unanimously accorded 
the lecturer, who responded in a few suit- 
able words, and promised to come again. 
—Clapham Observer. 

On Monday, November 30th, Mr. D. T. 
Elliott, F. F. I., lectured at the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute, Caterham, on phrenology, 
to an appreciative audience. Also De- 
cember 7th at Clapham and on December 
22d, at Croydon, on the “ Organ of Con- 
tinuity,” at the Literary and Debating 
Society in connection with the Y. M.C. A., 
London. 
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Miss 8S. Dexter, F. F. I., has been en- 
gaged in delineating character at a ba- 
zaar at Camberwell, London. 


Miss Crow, F. F. I., and Mr. Whellock, 
A. F. I., attended the bazaar in connection 
with the Woman’s Total Abstinence 
Union, and were very successful in their 
delineations of cnaracter. 


AMERICAN FIELD NOTES. 

The Chicago Human Club discussed 
“The Best Means of Character Correc- 
tion” at their meeting on Thursday, De- 
cember 10th. 

Professor A. H. Welch, of Toronto, 
Can., has been giving some very success- 
ful lectures at Palmerston, Can. He has 
special ability as an examiner, and is an 
eloquent speaker. 

Mr. John T. Miller, superintendent of 
schools for Juab County, has organized a 
society which has now a membership of 
forty for the study of mental science, in 
his city, Nephi, Utah. The members are 
much interested, and have quite a number 
of works on the subject. 


ANOTHER CENTENARY CELEBRATION, 


A very hopeful sign for the future of 
Phrenology is found in the wide-spread 
interest shown in the Centenary of Phre- 
nology. 

At Kokomo, Ind., the friends of the 
science had their celebration; in New 
York for two days meetings were held to 
commemorate the birthday of founders 
of mental sciences; at St. Paul, Professor 
Geo. Morris delivered a lecture to over six 
hundred people on Gall’s birthday; at 
Sorrento, Florida, the workers, under the 
stimulus of their townsman Professor A. 
T. Matlack, held a special meeting for the 
same purpose. The East, West, and South 
were represented. 

And now word comes from the North, 
Vancouver, B. C., of a very unique enter- 
tainment held in honor of Dr. Gall’s birth- 


day. Following we give a report of the 
same. May the interest continue to in- 
crease. 


On Friday evening, November 27, the 
Vancouver (B. C.) Phrenological Society, 
gave a “ Phrenological Centennial Enter- 
tainment.” In tne unavoidable absence of 
Rev. G. P. Maxwell, M. P., who was ex- 
pected to give the opening address, George 
W. Payne, the society’s president, took 
the chair. 

The program consisted of music, char- 
acter readings in different forms, instruc- 
tive, original, and entertaining. George 
W. Payne read a well-written paper on 
the history of Phrenology and the early 
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work of Dr. Gall, which was followed by 
an examination of the temperaments, 
subjects being taken from the audience. 
Mr. W. Vermilyea gave two physiognomi- 
cal examinations; Mr. J. Dibden followed 
with a complete reading of another sub- 
ject and later gave a blindfold examina- 
tion. Mr. Vermilyea closed with two 
character readings illustrating matri- 
monial adaptation. Music and recitations 
were interspersed with the scientific part. 

The Vancouver society hopes to give a 
series of such entertainments during the 
spring. We almost wish we could be with 
them, and hope they will receive the 
merited success and encouragement they 
deserve, and we trust all persons in that 
neighborhood interested in mental science 
will give them their co-operation. 


ENGLISH FIELD NOTES. 


During December, Mr. Artemas Goll- 
edge has been engaged in lecturing at 
Ilfracombe, England, where he has been 
well received. 

Mr. T. Timson, of Leicester, England, 
has been engaged in lecturing at Derby, 
and at Loughboro’ delivered four lime- 
light lectures, which were very success- 
ful. 

Also at the Market Hall, North Eving- 
ton, lectures have been given which have 
been much appreciated, many bearing 
testimony to c.ne correctness of the 
phrenological delineations. 

Mr. Hubert, who on a recent occasion 
delivered a most interesting lecture on a 
phrenological subject, at the Mechanics’ 
Lecture Hall, addressed another large 
audience there on December 3d. The 
chair was taken by Councillor J. A. H. 
Green. Mr. Hubert’s lecture on this oc- 
casion was divided into two parts, the 
first treating with “ Phrenology in the 
Home.” Everybody now, he said, ad- 
mitted that the brain was the instrument 


of the mind, but the other principle, 


which everybody did not admit, was that 
there were distinct organs or senses 
through which different mental faculties 
were exerted, and that the strength of 
those faculties was in exact proportion 
to the strength or development of the 
corresponding brain area. 


The Trade Magazine says_ truly. 
*“ Brains are as necessary to the success- 
ful retail merchant, as they’ are to the 
lawyer or physician.’ 

If you are not sincerely in love with 
the business in which you are engaged, 
fall in love with it immediately. If this 
be impossible, look up a business that 
you can love. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 
for remarks on their character under this 
heading must observe the following con- 
ditions: Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, 
one giving a front and the other a side 
view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to 
be addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York. 

No. 151.—W. W. 
—Iowa.--You have 
a forcible, keenly 
intelligent, and 
comprehensive in- 
tellect, which gives 
you a commanding 
presence and abil- 
ity to take the lead 
and = superintend 
men. You are 
adapted to inspect- 
orship, to whole- 
sale plans and 
work, and to a pro- 
fessional career; 
would make a good 
lawyer, speaker, or philanthropist, and 
are a man of many resources. 

No. 138.—L. J. H.—Iowa.—You possess 
a very individual character, and will 
know how to accomplish a great deal 
without so much worry and friction as 
many possess. You are very persevering, 
respectful to superiors, exceedingly intu- 
itive; quite critical over work, and in- 
clined to be orderly and neat. 

No. 136.—J. M.—Pa.—This photograph 
indicates concentrated power, availability 
of mind, a perceptive and inquiring intel- 
lect, capacity to condense in a few words 
a good deal of information; superior 
qualities to judge of form and size, pro- 
portions, and outlines; and a good mem- 
ory of faces and places. 

No. 139.—H. A. J.—Minn.—You possess 
an extraordinary mind and a very active 
brain. Your temperament is principally 
mental, which gives you great intensity, 
vividness, imagination, and spirituality 
of thought. You do not live in this world 
more than half your time, and are very 
receptive to impressions, 


No. 140.—C. A. B.—Wis.—You will not 
be known for so much pride or haughti- 
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ness of disposition as independence and 
determination in carrying out the work 
that lies before you. Have quite an 
inventive mind; and in electrictiy, me- 
chanics, manufacturing you could have 
succeeded well. Another side of your 
character is your artistic taste and ca- 
pacity to enjoy the yast and grand in 
nature. 


No. 152.—F. H. M.—Iowa.—You are a 
rising young man, and have ability to 
take your place in the foremost ranks of 
several lines of work. You must culti- 
vate, however, more self-reliance, and be 
willing to use your ability in an available 
manner. You must keep up your vitality. 
You are a little to exquisitely organized, 
and will find it difficult to bend to ordi- 
nary affairs. Could make an orator. 


No. 145.—Jovianus.—Mich.—You will 
be adapted to the dainty work of life. 
You would rather be the usher and re- 
ceive the customers than wait on them. 
You will not want to soil your hands and 
take your coat off, and will be adapted to 
the superior work of any business, or to 
a student’s life and uw professional career. 


No. 146.—A. T. B.—Wash.—You are 
rather too modest, and do not put a suf- 
ficiently high value on yourself. Have 
a great esteem for tu0se who are your 
superiors. Are utilitarian and practical 
in your views; rather cautious, and pre- 
meditate too much. You are wiry and 
tougher than some people may give you 
credit for being. 


No. 143.—H. M. W.—Utah.—You pos- 
sess a remarkable cuaracter. You ought 
to be able to trace your ancestry two 
hundred years at least. Are kind and 
firm; but the children know how to get 
hold of you. Are rather reserved. Are 
tenacious, quite ingenious, very thought- 
ful for the comforts of others, and have 
a good business head. 


No. 141.—C. P.—Wyo.—Your mental 
temperament favors poetic and literary 
work. You have a keen imagination, and 
are never so happy as when you are giv- 
ing expression to your thoughts in a lit- 
erary way. You observe nature, and call 
on her for your subjects. You are a keen 
student of character. You are highly 
sympathetic. 


No. 159.—H. P. C.—N. Y.—You must 
find it difficult to get suited with a hat, 
for your head is not exactly shaped like 
anyone else’s. You are exceedingly tena- 
cious, very persevering, remarkably firm, 
and very perceptive and scientific; quite 
intuitive, but have not allowed your sym- 
pathies to be entirely enlisted. 
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No. 158.—S. C. N.—Minn.—You have a 
sharp, intelligent, wide-awake mind. It 
does not take you long to make up your 
mind on any subject of general interest. 
In a busmess would be spontaneous in 
your decisions, and ready with a reply to 
all queries. You are not so easily influ- 
enced as you are* inclined to influence 
others, hence should be the master of the 
situation. 


No. 160.—R. S.—Canada.—You possess 
a rugged character; you hate shams of 
every kind; cannot blarney or act the 
hypocrite. Are a close observer of men 
and things. You possess constitutional 
power, are made of wrought iron, and 
capable of living to be an octogenarian. 


No. 157.—H. E. K.—Ill.—Your brain 
power 1s in the ascendancy, and is re- 
markably high over the top, from ear to 
ear. You are an enthusiast, a great read- 
er and thinker. Must cultivate more self- 
esteem, and not allow yourself to be 
carried away by too much modern phi- 
losophy. Are very intense. 





No. 123.—A. N. P.—Ill.—You possess a 
vigorous organization and a strong mo- 
tive temperament. Have unusual per- 
ceptive power, and are capable of work- 
ing by the eye in scientific employment, 
in engineering, building, surveying, navi- 
gation, or as a professor of science. You 
are strong and hardy, and have a remark- 
able development of sympathy, respect 
for character, and are cosmopolitan in 
spirit. 


No. 124.—E. F. C.—Indianopolis.—You 
possess a remarkable head and physiog- 
nomy, and have distinctive character- 
istics. Your head is high rather than 
broad, hence you will be inclined to favor 
thought of an elevated character, rather 
than that which concerns only this life 
and your present surroundings. You pos- 
sess a keen grasp of men and things; are 
particularly sharp and penetrating. 


No. 125.—W. J. H.—Nebraska.—Your 
brother has a highly intellectual cast of 
mind, and possesses superior qualities for 
philosophy, the languages, and art. He 
should make a good debater and enjoy 
the study of literature highly. His vital 
temperament will enable him to warm 
up to subjects with more than ordinary 
enthusiasm. 


No. 126.—E. K.—Grand Rapids.—You 
possess a comprehensive mind and one 
well able to superintend, manage, and 
direct others, either in a business where 
keen intelligence is required, or in the 
higher walks of an intellectual or pro- 
fessional career. Your sympathies are 
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broad, and you take into your interests 
the larger half of the community. Are 
quite orderly and neat. 

No. 127.—C. B. M.—New York.—Your 
mother must have had a remarkable ex- 
perience, one in which there has been 
great anxiety and responsibility. She is 
very cautious, anxious, and far-sighted, 
and meets trouble half way. She is a 
good planner, and should show taste in 
selecting qualities and materials. She 
must cultivate her Hope and be more 
buoyant and sanguine. 


No. 122.—R. J. C-—Kansas.—You are an 
ardent enthusiast, and were you to join 
a band of Christian workers you would 
easily get inspired with the principles 
and truths inculeated by your work. You 
are a “Glory! Hallelujah! ” sort of man, 
and are not afraid of expressing yourself 
in broad and liberal terms and in straight- 
forward language. 


No. 128.—Mr. E. C. M.—Texas.—You are 
organized to do the practical work of life, 
and are excellently fitted to observe and 
see the use of things, and value qualities 
and materials accurately. Can work by 
the eye; are wide awake to what is tak- 
ing place around you. Are full of energy, 
spirit, and determination of mind; are 
well adapted to your partner. 


No. 129.—Mrs. E. C. M.—What a happy 
disposition you possess! You are well 
adapted to cheer, encourage, and brighten 
the lives of others. You cannot be dull 
if you try. You could teach, superintend 
children; nurse the sick; or be an ad- 
mirable physician, housewife, or matron 
of an institution. 


No. 131.—H. L. T.—New York State. 
—You appear to have an available mind; 
one that can adapt itself to many peo- 
ple, circumstances, and work. You are 
not lacking in ability, and have energy 
and force to carry out what you once 
determined upon. But your great trou- 
ble is want of confidence in yourself, 
which you must cultivate. 


No. 133.—D. K. L.—Pa.—You possess a 
compact organization; are very intense, 
discriminating, and far-sighted. You 
should be an inspector, a scrutineer in 
some educational or business work. Are 
very active; capable of understanding 
and controlling and managing animals. 
Are versatile, and generally do two things 
at the same time by planning ahead. 


No. 134.—D. R. W.—Mo.—Enthusiasm, 
spirit, and capacity to hustle are all 
marked characteristics of your mind; 
but you will take a keener interest in in- 
tellectual work than that which is merely 
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of a physical or business type. You have 
quite a professional character, and could 
succeed in entertaining others admirably. 
Are witty, and have a fuil share of lan- 
guage. 


No. 135.—O. K.—Minn.—This lady's 
photo indicates a strong vital tempera- 
ment, and a thoroughly womanly nature. 
She clings to her friends; has strong 
sympathies; is interested in philanthrop- 
ic and educational matters. Has come 
from a good stock, and there is no fear of 
her being called to another sphere before 
she has passed her eightieth milestone. 


L. H. Somerset, England. ‘The photo- 
graph indicates that the child has a dis- 
tinctly original character, and _ special 
aptitude for mechanical work. At pres- 
ent every care must be taken to build up 
his constitution, for his brain is so active 
that he uses his vitality faster than he 
generates it. He is a sharp, intelligent 
child, and needs no urging in intellectual 
work. He will be truthful, earnest, thor- 
ough in what he undertakes; quick to 
see, and act upon the knowledge he gains. 
He is full of resources. Give him plenty 
of fresh air; plain, nourishing food; as 
much sleep as possible and in ten years’ 
time he will repay all the trouble taken. 


* 
MISS ISABELLA TODD, OF BELFAST. 


Miss Isabella M. S. Todd, a lady who 
did much for the promotion of collegiate 
education for ladies, and was active in 
the Temperance movement, died at her 
residence, in Belfast, on December 8th. 
She was sixty years of age. 

She was a most estimable lady, and the 
educational and temperance work will 
greatly miss her ready pen and earnest 
speeches. 

Ba -. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 


BURY. 


“ We are glad,” says the “ Westminster 
Gazette,” “to see that the Archbishop- 
elect of Canterbury is sticking to his 
Temperance guns in no _ half-hearted 
fashion. We do not forget the cold-water 
douche which Dr. Temple got when he 
went at the head of a Temperance deputa- 
tion to Lord Salisbury—nor does Dr. 
Temple himself forget it. Last night at 
Canterbury he declared that however 
much ‘statesmen might pour cold water 
upon all their efforts in a very abundant 
stream,’ their business as Temperance 
reformers was to turn the stream back 
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again—after having first of all made it 
‘boiling hot.’ Just as Abdul Hamid pre- 
scribed ‘ boiling milk’ for Sir Philip Cur- 
rie, so Dr. Temple is getting ready ‘ boil- 
ing hot water’ for the Prime Minister 
who has just made him Archbishop.” 


— ° 


There are very few who will not rejoice 
that the great business founded by A. T. 
Stewart is to survive. John Wanamaker 
has demonstrated his ability to success- 
fully conduct such enterprises, and will 
doubtless soon bring that colossal retail 
store up to the ideal of its distinguished 
founder. To one who is acquainted with 
the Philadelphia and New York stores, it 
would seem as if mr. Wanamaker had 
about reached the summit of human am- 
bition in so far as merchandising is con- 
cerned. 


WOMEN’S TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
UNION. 


A very successful bazaar in aid of the 
funds of the Women’s Total Abstinence 
Union was opened on Thursday afternoon 
at St. Bride’s Institute by the president of 
the Union, Lady Elizabeth Biddulph. In 
a few words she pressed the claims of the 
Union for increased support to maintain 
and extend its valuable work. Among 
those on the platform were the Rev. 
Canon Barker and the Rev. S. Buss. A 
large number of stalls had been ar- 
ranged, and were piled up with a great 
variety of ornamental and useful arti- 
cles, which had come from different 
branches of the Union all over the coun- 
try. Prettily dressed dolls and all kinds 
of toys, dainty faney work, lace, em- 
broidery, plain needlework, baby clothes, 
and knitted articles, together made a 
very attractive display. A stall for the 
sale of Irish linen, where tablecloths, 
doyleys, and handkerchiefs, beautifully 
embroidered, could be purchased in 
great variety, was under the charge of 
Mrs. Alfred Brooks and Mrs. Rickman, 
and was evidently very popular. The 
flower and fruit stall was presided over 
by Mrs Howard Brooks and Miss Ruth 
Caine and other ladies, and a pretty re- 
freshment stall had been arranged by 
Mrs. Minshall and Mrs. Finlay. The open- 
ing on Friday was presided over by Mrs. 
W. S. Caine and the Hon. Mrs. Eliot 
Yorke, who gave a brief address on the 
importance of women’s work, declared 
the bazaar open, observing that deeds, 
not words, were required on such an oc- 
ecasion. The total sales amounted to £390. 
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A long and valued friend of Phrenol- 
ogy has just been called home to rest in 
Stockton on Tees, England. Miss Mary 
M. Parrott was a life-long believer in the 
subject, she has often testified to its prac- 
tical help in her own case, and she has 
done everything in her power to convince 
others of its usefulness. In her wide circle 
of friends she has done all she could and 
has been richly rewarded in convincing 
hundreds, of its benefits. 


The election of Mrs. Garrett Anderson, 
M.D., to the presidency of the East Ang- 
lican branch of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, marks in a very striking manner 
the progress made by the lady doctor dur- 
ing recent years. The new President, to 
whom much of this progress is due, was 
the first of her sex to obtain a legal quali- 
fication to practise medicine in England. 
This qualification—the license of Apothe- 
caries’ Hall—was gained by Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, then Miss Garrett, in 1865. 
Five years later she took the degree of 
M.D. in Paris. English degrees were not 
then open to women, and it was not until 
1882 that women students were admitted 
to the medical examinations of the Uni- 
versity of London. On that occasion, the 
M.B. was obtained by two of their num- 
ber, one of whom, Miss Edith Shove, is 
now medical officer at the General Post 
Office. Since their admission to the Lon- 
don examinations in 1882, more than fifty 
women students have taken degrees, and 
they have on several occasions carried off 
the gold medals for obstetrics, anatomy, 
and materia medica. 


A French lady has just passed in the 
most brilliant manner the examination, 
licencie-es-lettres, of the University of 
Paris; and is, moreover, the first lady who 
has ever sat for this diploma. There were 
more than 200 male candidates; of the 
total number sixty-five were successful, 
and twelve of the sixty-five received hon- 
orable mention, including Mlle. Merlette. 
The lady and one other candidate took 
English as their special subject. Mlle. 
Merlette studied for two terms at the 
Cambridge Teachers’ College, and will 
shortly return there to make a careful 
study of the works of Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ing. 


tousseau found his eccentric powers 
first awakened to the advertisement of 
the singular annual subject which the 
Academy of Dijon proposed for that year, 
in which he wrote his celebrated “ Decla- 
mation Against the Arts and Sciences?” 
a circumstance which determined his 
future literary efforts. 
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WISDOM AND WIT. 
GEMS oF THOUGHT. 


One hero makes a thousand. 

Nothing is at last sacred but the in- 
tegrity of your own mind. 

The pessimist is a person who looks 
upon the sunshine as casting shadows. 

He who waits to have his task marked 
out shall die and leave his errand unful- 
filled. 

Would the victims in the Black Hole of 
Caleutta have survived if there had been 
no microbes there? 

Inspiration may be defined as_ sub- 
jective certitude that cannot be account- 
ed for by reasonings or analyzings. 

Thought is the first faculty of man; to 
express it is one of his first desires, to 
spread it his dearest privilege. 

Take any one of what are called popu- 
lar superstitions, and on looking at it 
thoroughly we shall be sure to discover 
in it a firm underlying stratum of truth. 


KANSAS, 


When you talk about there being a 
better Stave than Kansas, every potato 
winks its eye, every cabbage shakes its 
head, every beet gets red in the face, 
every oat-field is shocked, every onion 
gets stronger, the rye strokes its beard, 
the corn pricks up its ears, and every foot 
o1 ground kicks.—Summerfield (Kan.) 
Sun. 


A student’s digestion would be better, 
his sleep sounder, his brain clearer, his 
blood purer, his nerves steadier, and all 
his vital functions more perfectly per- 
formed if he would take a proper amount 
of daily exercise.—I. A. Kellogg, M.D. 


To INSURE PEACE. 


“I see in time of peace you are pre- 
paring for war,” said the foreign ambas- 
sador to the secretary of the navy. 

““Oh, no,” said the secretary. ‘ We are 
only preparing for the continuation of 
peace.”—Washington Tribune. 


SHARPER THAN SPIES. 
* Lieutenant! ” 
“Tea, sir.” 
Have you a platoon of scientists ready 
for active service? ” 

“Fes, air.” 

“ Deploy them in front of the fortifica- 
tions opposite our right wing, with in- 
structions to turn on the cathode rays 
and find out how large a force the enemy 
has behind those walls.”—Chicago Post. 


“ 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. , 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month.’ 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
nclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
‘0., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured," 
“VANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may {be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


3AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 

“The Journal of Hygiene,” for Janu- 
ary is bristling with interest, and con- 
tains a very valuable contribution by 
H. W. Grosvenor, M.D., on ** How Alcohol 
Dulls the Senses.” It is up to date in its 
statistics. There are many other valuable 
articles and notes on sanitary points and 
health hints. New York. 


“ Harper’s Magazine” for January.— 
In this magazine we are introduced to 
English society, by George W. Smalley, 
which article contains notes interesting 
to both Englishmen and Americans. A 
valuable science paper on “ The Discov- 
eries of Herschel; or, Science at the Be- 
ginning of the Century,” by Henry Smith 
Williams, M.D., and “ A Century’s Strug- 
gle for the Franchise in America,” are 
articles well worth reading. 


, 


“The Annals of Hygiene” is interest- 
ing from a phrenological point of view, 


and contains valuable hints with regard 
to Children of Feeble Resistance, Their 
Care and Management; Development of 
Mind, Development of Muscle; ‘Does the 
College Woman Marry? Did the Romans 
Smoke? Gymnastics in Heart Disease; 
Photographing Thought, and many other 
subjects, as well as the cut of King Hum- 
bert, and some beautiful photos of the 
ruins of the famous baths of Rome. 
Philadelphia. 

“The Review of Reviews ” for January 
contains some good portraits, one of Dr. 
Fridtiof Nansen; one of the late William 
Steinway; an.ther of Herman H. Kohl- 
staat, and others. The latter is doing his 
part in the political history-making, and 
his work is well described by Walter 
Wellman. ‘There is an illustrated article 
by Theodore Roosevelt, ‘How Not to 
Better Social Conditions.” A fine portrait 
also appears of the late Sir Benjamin 
Richardson, and one of the present Lord 
Mayor of London. The Cuban matters 
are discussed, and maps relative to the 
matters at bay. New York. 

‘“* Godey’s Magazine ” is graced with the 
German Sappho, Johanna Ambrosius, 
and an article on “ Winter in the Ameri- 
ean Snow Lands.” New York. 

“ Ladies’ Home Journal ” introduces us 
to the South Pole in an article by General 
Greely. So much is said about the North 
Pole that it is quite refreshing to know 
something about the surroundings of the 
South Pole or Antarctic Ocean. The Per- 
sonal Side of Bismarck is described by 
George W. Smalley, which forms a very 
interesting characterization. 

“ Lippincott’s Magazine ” maintains an 
article on “ Our American Institutions of 
Dutch Origin,” and from the pen of Emily 
Beach Stone we are introduced to the 
“Customs of Marrying in the Fifteenth 
Century.” Philadelphia. 

“The Book Buyer” for January is as 
interesting as ever and produces an illus- 
trated article on “ Notes of a Useful Life,” 
namely, of “ Philip Gilbert Hamerton ” ; 
“ William Morris, the poet,” and his style 
of printing. 
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“The American Kitchen Magazine” * American Medico-Surgical Bulletin.” 


opens with an article on “ Home Life, 
Why Not?” <A report is also given of the 
National Household Economic Associa- 
tion, and the practical work that it is do- 
ing. One useful department is its Short 
Course in Cookery, by Anna barrows, 
which will be welcomed by mothers and 
heads of households. boston. 

“ The Humanitarian” contains a fine 
portrait of Henrik Ibsen and an article on 
his work. London. 

* Book News” contains a “ Life Mask 
of Washington,” and a review of Paul 
Leicester Ford’s work on the Grand Old 
Man of America. Mrs. Ewing’s Canada 
home is shortly reviewed. A portrait of 
herself accompanies it. Philadelphia. 

* Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly” 
introduces us to a study in race psychol- 
ogy; “The Psychology of Genius,” by 
Dr. William Hirsch, and “Spiders and 
their Ways,” all of which articles are ex- 
ceedingly interesting from a _phreno- 
logical point of view. “ The Popular Aés- 
thetics of Color” is treated by Joseph 
Jastrow, and contains some noteworthy 
characteristics of the preferences of col- 
ors by the sexes. 

“The American Medical-Surgical Bul- 
letin ” contains an interesting illustrated 
article on the “ Technique of Resections 
of the Skull.” One illustration showing 
the various cerebral motor-centres. 

‘The Metaphysical Magazine ” is more 
than usually interesting to students of 
mental science, as it discusses various 
topics, such as Self-Culture, The Analysis 
of Anger, Telepathy, Mental Therapeu- 
tics, and a Discovery by Dr. Koser, which 
suggests that brains are unnecessary. 
New York. 

The Churchman,” for January 2, con- 
tains a very good article on “ The Life of 
a Chorister at St. Paul’s Cathedral,” by 
Maynard Butler. The article is well il- 
lustrated with portraits of the Very Rev. 
Dean Gregory, Rev. Canon Scott-Holland, 
George C. Martin, Mus. D., Organist, 
Rey. N. Morgan-Brown, Head Master of 
the Chorister School, and Charles Mac- 
Pherson, assistant organist. It also gives 
the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
one view of the Crypt, namely, the fu- 
neral-car of the late Duke of Wellington. 
Many other readable articles adorn its 
pages. It is one of the best religious 
home newspapers. 

“The Independent,” January 7th, is 
unique in its wide-stretching interest, as 
it includes news of universal church in- 
terest. Among its contributors are some 
of the best writers on science and relig- 
ion. It is unsectarian, and therefore con- 
tains news interesting to all denomina- 
tions. 


Latest number at hand makes some ex- 
cellent recommendations with regard to 
the consideration of leprosy by State and 
national authority; notes England’s re- 
sponsibility for cholera epidemics. Mis- 
cellaneous department well filled. Week- 
ly. New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

‘the Phrenological Game is one that is 
highly instructive to all young people; it 
meets with universal approval. Every 
family should have one. ‘The price is Lic., 
10d. English. 

Many varied and beautifui calendars 
have reached us, notably from Winchester 
& Co., Smith & Heller, J. Kremers, C. J. 
Peters & Son, Boston, Thos Liening & 
Co., for all of which we offer our cordial 
thanks. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND MAG- 
AZINE continues to be the chief organ of 
Phrenology in England and America, and 
from the encouraging letters and con- 
gratulations we bespeak for it a still 
wider influence. 

Notwithstanding the increased circula- 
tion for January, the first number was 
sold out within nine days of issue, 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 


It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


‘““A LUXURY FOR 
J BATHING AND we 
SHAMPOOING.” 


The Packer Mfg. 
NEW YORK. 


Co., 
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HOW OTHERS SEE US. 


“The JOURNAL is very useful and in- 

teresting, and should be popular. 
“mF. A.” 

“IT find the JOURNAL interesting and in- 
structive. I think it is doing a noble 
work among its readers, and deserves an 
extended circulation. a. & 1” 

Dr. G. G. Eitel, Dayton Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., recently when renewing 
the subscription for the University of 
Minnesota said: “ Iam fully satisfied that 
the JOURNAL is being quite extensively 
read by the medical students of the above 
institution, and consequently doing a 
great deal of good. It should be found in 
all medical-school reaaing-rooms.” 

Dr. Eitel has generously offered to sup- 
ply the JouRNAL to several prominent in- 
stitutions. 

If we were able we should be glad to 
supply all the universities in the land with 
acopy. We wish that a subscription fund 
for this purpose might be started, for it 
would be true philanthropy to enlighten 
the people on the important subject of 
mental science. 
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“The January number was especially 
interesting and attractive. 

«+ consider the character sketches in 
the Annual and Register inspiring and 


very true. E. A. 


Am greatly pleased with the January 
JOURNAL AND MAGAZINE. 


“The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter” is now ready. A digest of the con- 
tents will be found in the advertising 
columns, and we would ask all who wish 
to procure a copy, to order early, as the 
edition was sold out in two months last 
year, and all our readers would do well 
to secure a copy of this excellent number. 
Price 15 cents. 

We are prepared to supply any book 
published in London at the rate of 30 
cents to the shilling. When ordering, all 
we require properly and promptly to fill 
orders, is the exact title and name of 
author, the style of binding, and, if pos- 
sible, the publisher’s name, or in what 
periodical the advertisement was noticed. 

A specimen copy of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL will be sent on application. 


rh mo A a ADA annannnnanne. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW_# 
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No. 22. 


Now Ready. 
Phrenology Applied. By Prof. Netson Sizer. 
the closing exercises and principal addresses of the graduating class 
—1896 of the American Institute of Phrenology. 


‘0. 34. ‘To be issued April rst. 


Jesste A. FOWLER. 


No. 35. To be issued July rst. 


ing. By Jessie A. FOWLER. 
No. 36. 


L.EN.SFOWLER?&2C0., 
LONDON,” ENG."} 


SRVVVVVVVVVVUVAGNA 


ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
30 cents, (Is. 6d. English) a Year. 


Phrenology in the Home, or The Ethics of Family Life By 


Phrenology in the School, or Evolutionary Methods in Teach- 


To be issued October rst. 
Music, or the Language or Tune. 


fListfofibackjnumbers sent on application. a 


Contains also 


By Jessie A. FOWLER. 


F FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$ 
° 
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“The Face as Indicative of Character ” 
by A. T. Story, has met with a constant 
demand. We are going to press with the 
sixth edition. ‘This pamphlet contains 
much useful information on physiog- 
nomy, its chapters treating on the tem- 
peraments, the facial poles, general prin- 
ciples, the nose, the mouth and lip, the 
eyes and eyebrows, the chin and cheek, 
and the forehead. For persons wishing 
to read aright the facial signs we can 
recommend nothing better. Price 50 
cents. Paper (1s. Eng.). 


“UNSER FRITZ” HIS “UNCLE.” 

This story is told by a German army 
officer: 

It is strictly against the rules of the 
Military Academy for a cadet to enter 
any of the beer-gardens in Berlin unac- 
companied by a relative. <A friend of 
mine, however, hoping to be undetected, 
ventured one night unattended. A gen- 
tleman came and sat at a small table near 
him and began chatting pleasantly, when 
suddenly one of the chiefs of the Acad- 
emy passed them. 

“ Sir,” whispered the lad, “ will you be 
my uncle?” 





our. waae sy FOWLER. & WELLS CO, 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
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“Certainly,” said the gentleman, smil- 
ing. 

Next morning at parade the unfortu- 
nate youth, who had hoped to escape, was 
called by name from the ranks. Trem- 
bling, he obeyed the call and came for- 
ward. 

“You were in the beer-garden last 
night?” gruffly said his captain. 

Yes, sir; but I was with my uncle.” 

“Your ‘uncle’ happened to be the 
crown prince, who wrote this morning 
to ask me to let you off punishment. 
Never let it happen again.” 

The crown prince of this incident was 
the late Emperor Frederick. 

The Publishing Department of L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London, at 7 Imperial Ar- 
eade, Ludgate Circus, is prepared to 
furnish all our publications at catalogue 
prices, which in English money may be 
calculated at follows: 15c. as 6d., 25c. as 
1s. 1d., 30c. as 1s. 6d., 50c. as 2s. 2d., 75c. 
as 3s. 2d., $1.00 as 4s. 2d. 

For a club of five subscribers io the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at $1.00 each, 
one year’s subscription will be given free. 
For a club of twenty at $1.00 each, a full 
and written delineation of character will 
be given. 


The “Man Wonderful” 
Manikin oes. 


The study of Physiology and the laws. 
of Health is of the greatest importance, 
and in many of the States it is required 
in the public schools. As an aid to this 
there are many charts and maps published, 
many verycostly. The ‘‘Man Wonderful” 

- Manikin which is shown in this illustra- 
tion is the cheapest ever made. It stands 
erect and is one-third the size of life, and 
so opens up or dissects as to show more 
than fifty views of the body, only a small 
part of which are seen in the illustration 
given. It is very attractive and nothing 
in any way objectionable is presented. It 
should be not only in every school but in 
every home, and we have set a price on 
it which will enable all to obtain it. With 
Manual, only $4.00 and $10.00 net. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 
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27East 2!Ist Street, New York. 
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The “ Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter” is now ready. Price for a single 
copy, 15 cents, post-paid. Twelve copies 
to one address, $1.30. 

“The Human Nature Library ” No. 33, 
containing the class picture (class °96, A. 
I, P.) and speeches of the graduates, will 
be issued on the first of January. Price 
10 cents. The papers by the instructors 
and students are excellent, some of the 
best ever given. 

Within the past few months we have 
had frequent calls for O. S. Fowler’s 
“ Homes for All, or the Gravel Wall.” This 
book is entirely out of print, but we rec- 
ommend in its place an excellent pam- 
phlet, “‘ Manual of Instruction for an Im- 
proved Method of Building with Concrete, 
or how to make the best house at the 
least cost.” Price 15 cents. 72 pages. 8d. 

The “ Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter ” for 1897 may be summed up in these 
few words: 

It is bright, instructive, attractive. 
Many are the kindly comments made on 
it. Send for a copy before the edition is 
exhausted. 15 cents post-paid. 8d. 


“Health and the Various Methods of 
Cure,” by J. H. Rausse. A new transla- 
tion from the German. 

In this volume will be found natural 
methods of treating and avoiding disease. 
Fuil of helpful hints py one who fully 
understands the subject. Price 30 cents. 
Cloth. 1s. 


“Board School Gymnastics.” By the 
author of “Woman in the Talmud.” Is 
adapted to use in the home and school, 
and intended for children who cannot 
take part in outdoor games and amuse- 
ments; being intended as an auxiliary to 
military drill for young children and 
girls; those who require the most atten- 
tion in this respect. Flexible covers, 
30 cents. 


The Face as Indicative 
of Character oem, 


A New Edition. 
wards of 120 Portraitsand Cuts.. By 
Atrrep 'T. Story. Price, 
50 cents; post free, is. 2d.. 


This book contains chapters on the Temperaments ; 
the Facial Poles; General Principles; the Chin and 
the Cheek; the Forehead; the Nose; the Mouth and 
Lips; the Eyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 
work on Physiognomy published. 


Illustrated by up- 


paper, 
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TO MINISTERS AND STUDENTS. 
A special birthday book, containing 
choice selections from Dr. Parker’s 
prayers, is now offered for 50c. It has had 
a large sale in England, is neatly bound 
in cloth and makes an attractive present. 
Complied by Amelia M. Fowler. 
Fowler & Wells Co. 


We have before us a box of Dixon’s pen- 
cils, which are certainly deserving of our 
greatest praise. They bear their usual 
quality, which is “ The best.” 


The Human Nature Library is being re- 
issued quarterly at 30 cents per year. 

The first number, now ready, js “ Phre- 
nology Applied,” with the speeches given 
at the closing exercises of the American 
Institute of Phrenology. 

The second number is to be “ Phrenol- 
ogy in the Home,” by Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler. 

** Phrenology in the School ” will be the 
subject treated in the third number. 

The fourth, ‘“ Music and the Language 
of Tune,” will no doubt be very accept- 
able. Send in your subscriptions now. 
10 cents single copies. 30 cents a year. 

“Uncle Sam” gives the most natural, 
sympathetic, and Picturesque descrip- 
tions of the Mating Instinct, and Parental 
Love, of any I ever have seen or heard, 
and it ought to be read with care by every 
young man and woman, as well as by all 
married people. 

Yours truly, 
O. H. WILLIAMS. 





“Common School 
Elocution and Oratory,” 


By I. H. BROWN, J ntti 
Founder of the Inter-Ocean S« of of EA n and Oratery, 
and J Author of* ‘Re tftonal TE n,” etc., ete 


A practical and comprehensiv« mownel w Toe ral - d Phy ive 


eal Culture, treating the subjects of RES RV 
TION, EXPRESSION, ACTION, GROU FING, -~t NGINAL Senile rt RSE, 
and EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, from a scie me s' — vint 
The untrained teacher may, with average zeal, lead a S profit 
ably and pleasantly through the entire text. 
The principles are cle rly illustrated by carefully prepared cuts 


yee poe s from acks »wledge ? maste rs 
8 pages elegantly bound, postpaid, $1. 


Price, $1.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO , 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
Agents Wanted, 


Free Thought Books 2 


by INGERSOLL, VOLTAIRE, GIBBON, VOLNEY, 
ROUSSEAU, etc. Catalogue free. Address, 


UNION BOOK CO., BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
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8 ADVER ERTISEMEN TS 


Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOT? SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from 2s. 6d. to 
£5 5s. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 


All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application, 


Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 





Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68, West Street, — 


TOKOLOGY 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM. 
370 pages. 

Illustrated. The dedication by the author 
to one who has faith in the physical redemp- 


tion of woman by correct living has been 


A Book for Every 
Woman. By Dr. 
Third and revised 


edition. Morocco, price, $2.75. 


the inspiration. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
27 E. 21st St., New York. 


Prof. J. B. Keswick’s Works 


Health-Promoting Food, and How to Cook it. 














It will enable the reader to select a diet | 


suitable to his or her wants and vocation 
so as to secure health and vigor of body 
and mind. By J. W. Keswick. Price, 2s., 
or 60 cents, post free. 


Baths, or the Water Cure Made Easy; Ex- 
plaining how every Bath in use should be 
given, and for what they are useful. _II- 
lustrated. By J. B. Keswick. Price, Is., 
or 40 cents, post free. 


Woman: Her Matrimonial and Maternal Re- | 


lation. By Prof. J. B. Keswick. Published 
in three parts. Price, 2s. 6d., or 75 cents, 
post free, or in one vol. complete, 7s. 6d., 


or $2.25, post free. 
London, L. N. Fowler & Co., Ludgate Circus, EC. 
New York, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 24st St. 





A Quintette of . 
. Excellent Pasion 


20 cents each, net. 
By laeteetaenal BA RT Dr. 


How toRead the Foes and Head. 
Practical, and in a unique way gives method of com- 
mitting to memory the faculties in groups. 20c. 


A Wonderful Memory and How to Acquire it. 
How languages may be acquired with ease; how 
names, dates, and business transactions, etc., may 
be remembered, etc. 20c 

How to Write and Address a Letter. 

With full instruction as to composition and style, 
choice of words, capitals, etc. 20c. 


How to Speak Correctly. 
Simple rules for polite and accurate conversation, 
pronunciation, and spelling. Grammatical errors 
corrected ; and cure for stammering. 2 


How to Hypnotize. 
Including the whole art of Mesmerism. Embracing 
the latest discoveries of German and French schools; 
other hypnotists’ methods explained. 20c. 
These pamphlets are cheap in price only, and con 
tain **much in little.’ Easy to carry about and read 
at odd moments. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 
L. N. FOWLER, London. 


THE AMERICAN» 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE. 


‘** Practical and Educational; The leading 
Household Monthly.” Edited by Mrs, 
Mary J. Lincoln, and Miss Anna Barrows. 
‘* Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 
‘*A magazine for every up-to-date home- 
maker and house-keeper.” 
—Syracuse, N. Y. Herald. 


How to Save Money! 
This magazine tells howtoprepare delicious 
and wholesome food at a Less Price than 
is now paid for what is unpalatable and 
innutritious. The suggestions contained 
in a single number are worth more than 
the price of a year’s subscription. 


Special Offer: 3 Months Free! 


All new subscriptions received before Jan. 
I, 1897, will begin with October, 1896, and 
end with December, 1897. 
Sample Copies Free. Price, $1.00 per year. 
Published by 
THE HOME SCIENCE PUB. CO., 


485 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
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EXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
or HYGIENE —o 


Revised and Enlarged, BY 


Fully Illustrated. R. T. TRALL, [1.D. 





This work, first published in 1866, is an authority on the subject, and has had 
a constant demand from England, Australia, New Zealand, as well as in the 
author’s own country. In 0 work is the subject so fully and interestingly treated 
as in this, the crowning effort of the late Dr. Trall. 

This subject is one which should be studied. The benefits to the world from 
a knowledge of anatomy have been immense. It is endorsed as one of the noblest 
studies, in that it brings one nearer to the creative power, which thoroughly in- 
vestigated tends to make the human race better. 

The illustrations, over one hundred in number, aid the reader greatly. 


Price, $2.00 post-paid. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
27 East 2ist Street, - New York. Ludgate Circus, - London, Eng. 


Your Life Told by the Stars Human 
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The Phrenological fagazine 





uly 22 
| — | Pee |ihso of the (Jest, but of world-wide repute. 
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= Air | Sept 28 to 
| my, | water| Ot 2 0 50 cents per year. 
wh Fire [Sect Sample Copy, 5 cents. 
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San M00 EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
sce | Air |"Fep 19 

* | Water | Feb 19 to Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST, 
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| 1016 MARKET STREET, 


, CAL 
In Whit of These Signs Were You Born? ae 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 4; Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability . VL >W ELLS’ 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune Pacific States for all FowLer & 
Building, P. O. Box 236, New York. Publications. 
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«t Eleanor Kirk’s Books - 
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Sewer 


THE THE INFLUENCE 


BOTTOM PLANK OF THE 
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OF MENTAL ZODIAC UPON 
HEALING 


it.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 








é 

: 
HUMAN LIFE : 
é 

é 











ELEANOR KIRK 


Every individual can find himself or 
herself perfectly described in this work. 
Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 
ipg ‘conditions. It is a volume for the 


This book is said to be the simplest 


exposition of the basic principles of 


tt te th et ee i te ee ee eS 
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spiritual healing ever published. It has scientific, for all those who are interested 
i , in a simplified astrology, and is the 
healed many people. greatest drawing-room entertainer of 
the age. 
Pa t, 25 cents BOUND IN CLOTH, 
= : price, = = = 9500 
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LIBRA : PERPETUAL 


SCALES 


An Astrological Romance 
¥ / YOUTH 


By ELEANOR KIRK 

















This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 
author, is founded upon a close study of 
the stars in their relation to the indi- 
vidual. 

The principal characters in this ro- 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the 
former a young October woman, born in 
the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the 
latter a young man born in January, the 


last sign of the earth triplicity. This $ 


BY.. 
ELEANOR KIRK 


Deals with the right and ability of 


methods abiding vitality here and now, 


without stint or limit. It substitutes life 
combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 

Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 


poverty. 


BOUND IN CLOTH,  $ 
PRICE, «= 1.00 


| every human being to secure by spiritual 


Receipt or price, FOO 
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FOWLER?& WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 








THE LIvinG AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3500 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 

















It is Issued Every Saturday 4 Contains 
ARTICLES oF STANDARD AnD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE, 





In 1896 the subscription price of ‘'HE Livinc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO Six DoLuLars. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘hese include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles from the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


— wn Readings from New Books. 
a A List of Books of the Month, 





This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LiviInG AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIvING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. ‘The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
iy numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 


Best Temperance Papers. Manila es 


all thé Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 


THE NATIONAL Boware of spurious 
Workgs., z 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY'S CO., sianufacturers, S13 


Broadway, coated York 


National Temperance Advocate, | ~~ — 











$1.00 per Year. 6 DIZON’ g = CYCL ammtt 
i] . 

The Youth’s Temperance Banner, | i CHAIN 
25 cents per Year. Monthly. . ea. : 
40 cents per Year. Semi-monthly. ) and send 10 cents for a sample stick. i} 

° YZ Jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. »~ 

The Water Lily. '°cests,ne1vr"- ee Si enct 





Special Rates in For Samples Address, Pinto an Practice of Rene 

Quantities. For ore sacl ‘ massage dial Treatment by  Imparted 

The National Temperance Society Motion. Description of Manual 
AND Processes. 12mo. 203 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


Publication House 
58 Reade Street, New / York City. FOWLER & WELLS CO., 


—_——— | 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


A New Poster Wiel MOPY 


for Lecturers. Size, 19x24 inches. 


With a large Phrenological or Model 
Head, attractive portraits of Spurz- 


heim, Gall, Prof. Fowler, Jay Gould, \) | N th 

Thomas Platt, McKinley, Bryan, exua euras enia 

Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, etc. AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


; 3 i Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and 
to use in billing a town or village, 8 : 
or for evening entertainment. Space treatment, With a chapter on Diet. 
left for date and name of lecturer. By Dr. BEARD. Fourth edition. 
Printed on good paper, and forsale at Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. 


$1.00 per hundred | Fowcer & wetts co. 
27 East 2ist St., wow Vork 


AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp’s “My Water Cure” 


o Meine WafferFur “ 
By Rev. Monsignor Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absolutely literal translation.) 








MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YOR 





500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200 artistically finished illustrations. It gives also in a pictorial 

way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications. A. Wet Sheets. B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc.). 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). E. Ablutions. F, Packages (Bandages) G. Drinking Water. 

II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp’s Herbal Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 

III. Part (about 200 pages). Treatment of about 150 different diseases. 

The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneipp cure. Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 2Ist St., New York, U.S A. 
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UNCLE SAM’S LETTERS ON PHRENOLOGY, 





200 Pages. Paper, 25 Cents. 





BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 





Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing. and the Half of a Story; 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Break fast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer— 
A File of Fine Fellows—Order There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore—Reasons Why Phrenology is True—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology— 
Conclusion. 

Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. *> 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, : 21 East ist Street, New York. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


(Founded by L. N FOWLER ) 
FOR THE 


Investigation and Study of Mental Science. 


Affiliated to the American Chartered Institute of Phrenology. 
Late President, L. N. FOWLER. Lady President, Miss JESSIE 
A. FOWLER. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, 10/6 PER ANNUM. 7° COMMENCE 


T ANY MONTH, 





The 10/6 includes a copy of The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health monthly, 
use of Circulating Library of nearly 700 volumes; free admission to all Lectures, 
reduced fees to Classes, etc., etc. 


ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN PHRENOLOGY SHOULD 
BECOME MEMBERS. 


The Fowler Phrenological Institute is the ej place in the British Empire where a complete 
course of Training in Phrenology under the supervision of Jessie A. Fowler can be obtained. The Institute 
possesses a large museum of Busts, skulls, Masks, Skeletons, Manikins, Drawings and other Illustrations for 
illustrating the lessons so essential to the Student. 

The Library contains upwards of 700 Kooks on Phrenology and Kindred Subjects, including all the most 
rare wy scarce books on the subject. and all new books as issued are adde 

A special Feature of the Fowler Institute is its facilities for giving LESSONS BY POST as well as by 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUSTION AND CLASS. 
Diplomas and Certificates are granted according to proficiency in theory and practice. 
The advantages offered by ths Fowler Institute cannot be equalled. 


For Prospectus and further Particula:s apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 4 & 5, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 





NELSON SIZER 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


MAY E. VAUCHT 
ROOMS 317-318 INTER-OCEAN BUILDING 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The only store in the West where all Phrenological 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


J. B. KESWICK 
PHRENOLOGIST 
SKAITCLIFF, ILKLEY, YORKSHIRE 


THIS SPACE TO LET 


THIS SPACE TO LET 


SKETCHES OF 


| Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 


(Daughter of the late Prof. L. N. Fowler) 


FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


PROF. CEO. MORRIS 
ANOKA, MINN. 
L.N. & J. A. FOWLER’S 


Consu.tation Rooms 
445 ImPERIAL BLoGs., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 


J. MILLOTT SEVERN 


68 WEST STREET, BRIGHTON 


D. T. ELLIOTT, F.F. P.1., 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER, 
4&5 IMPERIAL BuILoINGS, LuoGATE Circus, 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


THIS SPACE TO LET 


PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


VOL. I. 
SOME ACCOUNT 
OF THE 


LIFE AND LABORS OF DR. FRANCIS J. GALL, 
peony Hs seen, . 


DR. JOHN G. SPURZHEIM, 


CHARLOTTE 


This volume was published at the 
unanimous request of the Class of ’89 of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 

Every phrenologist in the land should 
read it, because, 

1. All the information in this book 
has been carefully compiled and is ab- 
solutely correct. 

2. It is of the utmost importance that 
every phrenologist should know some- 
thing of the early labors of the founder 
of the science, and this book will give it. 

3. Matter for a valuable lecture on 
the history of the discoveries of the 
various faculties can be obtained from 
this volume. 

The book contains: Registry of Birth, 
Death, and Parentage; Anatomy of the 


FOWLER 


WELLS. 


Brain; Discovery of the Organs of the 
Mind, naming them; Arranging Heads 
for Studying; Reflection and Observa- 
tion; Study of Animals; Casts of Pe- 
culiar Heads; Gall’s Characteristics; 
Testimonials; His Work and Lectures 
in Paris; Death and Funeral; Direc- 
tions for his manner of Dissecting the 
Brain, ete. 

Part II.—Birth and Youth of Spurz- 
heim; Travels with Gall; Converts and 
Adherents; Lectures and Brain Dissec- 
tions; Developments and Measure- 
ments, etc., etc. 

Beautiful type and paper. Neatly 
bound in paper. Price, 50 cents. Order 
now. 

Fow er & WELLS Co. 
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An Advanced 





“ STUDENTS’ SET” 


$33.00 FOR $25.00. 


(BY EXPRESS.) 


Many of our patrons who have purchased the $10.00 Student’s 


Set after 


studying the same have written for bcoks that would give them 
advanced information on the subjects of Phrenology, 
Physiology, Hygiene, and Magnetism. 


The Advanced Set has been made up in reply to such demands. The 
books selected for this list are from the pens of acknowledged authorities on 


the subjects treated. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust. With up. 
wards of 100 divisions, in china. Newly-dis- 
covered organs are added, and the old organs 
have been sub-divided to indicate the various 

hases of action which many of them assume. 
tis a perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, 
and is undoubtly the latest contribution to 
Phrenological Science, and the most complete 
bust ever published. Price. $5.00. English 
Price, 12-6s. 


Gray’s Anatomy. One large volume. Fully 
illustrated. The best on the subject ever 
written The acknowledged standard work and 
used in the best medical colleges. Price, $7.00, 
English price, 32s, 


The New Illustrated Selt-Instructor in Phreno - 
logy, Physiology and Physiognomy. A com- 
plete Hand-book for the People. With over 
One hundred new illustrations, including a 
chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
192 pages By the Renowned Phrenologist, 
Prof. L. N. Fowrer. Cloth, $1.00. English 
price, 4s. Revised by Prof. Nelson Sizer, 


Lectures on [Man. A series of 21 Lectures on 
Physiology, and Phrenology. delivered by 
Prof. L. N. Fowler, during his first tour in 
England many of which are now out of print 
and can only be had in this volume. By L, N, 
Fowler. Price, $1.50. English price, 4s. 


The Phrenological Dictionary. A handy and 
useful book for the pocket for all interested in 
Phrenology It gives the names of the organs, 
their location. explanation, and sub-divisions ; 
also many Anatomical and P hysiological terms. 
By L. N. and J. A. Fowler Price. 15c. Eng- 
lish price, 6d. 


Hygiene a 8 the Brain, and the Cure of Nervous- 
ness 3y M. L, Holbrook. Part J, contains 
chapters on the Brain, the Spinal Cord, the 
Cranial and Spinal Nerves, How to Cure 
Nervousness, Value of a Large Supply of 
Food in Nervous Disorders, Fifty Impor- 
tant Questions _ Answered. What Our 
Thinkers and Scientists Say. Part II, 
contains Letters Describing the Physical 
and Intellectual Habits of 28 well-known 
Menand Women. Part I, and Part II, com- 
plete in one volume. Price, $i.oo. English 
Price, 3s -6d. 


Animal [lagnetism. Practica. Instructions in 
Animal Magnetism, by J. P. F. Deleuze. Trans- 
lated by Thomas C. Hartshorn. Revised Edi 
tion, with an appendix of notes by the trans- 
lator, and letters from eminent Physicians and 
others descriptive of cases in the United States, 
524 pages. Price, $2.00. English price, 8s. 


Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposition of 
the Structures, Functions, and Relations of the 
Human System and their eeu 2 the 
Preseryation of Health. By R. Trall, M. D. 
223 pages, 1gr illustrations. Price, cloth : 25 
English price, 5s 


A Natural System of Elecution and Oratory. 
Founded on an analysis of the Human Const 
tntion considered in its three-fold nature 
Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 
Thomas A. Hyde and William Hyde. Price 
$2.00. English price, 8s. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints 
This is not a common-place book on the plan of 
numerous school text-books. but one wel 
worthy the attention of all who would excel as 
speakers, readers, etc. 


Sketches of Phrenological Biography. Vol. | 
Some account of the life and laborsof Dr. Fran 
cis J. Gall, founder of Phrenology. and his Dis 
ciple, Dr. John G. Spurzheim, by Charlotte 
Fowler Wells. Price, soc. English price. 2s 


The New [lodel Anatomical Manikin. This is 
a combination of Charts of portions of the 
human body hinged so as to lay over one 
another, and to be opened or dissected, exhibi 
ting the general anatomy in all its parts and 
their relation to each other and mounted on : 
base 13x36 inches. The figure represents the 
adult human form on the scale of one-half the 
size of life = entire work being done in bril 
* liant colors by the most improved Chromo- Litho 
graphic processes, on fine cloth lined material 
highly finished, being strong and durabie as we 
as handsome, and made expressly for this pur- 
pose. A valuableaid in the study of Physiology 


Price, $10.00. English price, 4os. 
——* of the Brain and Spinal Cord By 
Whitaker. Revised edition. finely illus- 


omnk a f-immense practical value. Price,$2.00. 
English price, 6s 


The Books, Manikin or Bust may be ordered singly, at the prices 


quoted, by express. 


This set is absolutely necessary to the student who 


intends to take the special examinations at the close of the session at the 
American Institute of Phrenology or lessons by mail. 


Fowler & Wells Co, New York. 


L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 








